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ATHOLICS AND THE PEACE SETTLEMENT 
g I 


FP hem lies before us? Those who hold the fate of king- 
sin their hands assure us that, once the bloodthirsty 
iscords of the present moment have been laid aside, they 
il introduce a new order of things, based on a Soumdianiens 
Hiustice and economic settlement. But is it really to be a 
erent, is it really to be (what is more important) a better 
id ahappier age? At the end of this war there will be 
sh pacts, fresh arrangements of international relations. 
il they be conceived in a spirit of justice and fairness all 
ind, in a spirit of reconstruction and peace, or will 
§ disastrously repeat our old and our recent failures ? 


sperience shows it is but an empty dream to expect a real 
lement to emerge at the moment when the conflagration 
war has died down. . . .” 


(Encyclical Summi Pontificatus, October 1939.) 


WHE doubts expressed in these words of His Holiness 
® are a challenge to the whole Catholic world. We, 
members of a Church which cuts across all 
fntiers and all racial distinctions, a societas perfecta 
is international in a sense that no other society on 
h can claim to be, have a responsibility for the 
ure of international order that we have too long 
itked. In a generation whose greatest single 
foblem is the problem of peaceful change, we have 
m passive onlookers while the society of nations has 
lapsed, and have yet to think out, even for ourselves, 
at the teaching of the Church is upon the rules of 
femational life, and what implications follow for the 
agnosis and treatment of the present war. 


We have tended to take refuge behind the fact that 
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the Holy See never has, as yet, given us an Encyelic, 
on International Order. We have been tempted inh 
passive impotence by the fact that in many countrg 
we are a minority, with little chance of saving oy 
generation by Catholic action. We have held alo 
from the League of Nations on the ground that j 
rested on materialism and Freemasonry, witho 
(many of us) following the lead given by two Pope~ 
that, as far as they went, the principles of the Covenant 
were thoroughly in harmony with Christian teaching 
It is not easy, accordingly, to survey the steady retun 
to international anarchy during the last twenty yeas 
and extract much moral credit for ourselves, as th 
legatees of a Christian tradition and a Law of Nation 
that are in fact the only alternatives to incessant 
recurrence of the same fate. We have the teaching: 
but we have not felt concerned to spread it. 

There is already in this country, outside the 
Church, a large body of public opinion which, 
knowing that the lofty motives from which the wa 
was undertaken are likely to become vitiated as the 
struggle proceeds, is clamouring for a clear and de 
tailed statement of ““War Aims’. The cry is but to 
understandable. In the last war so deeply did the 
attitude of all the belligerent Governments chang 
with growing attrition, that the Peace Note of Pope 
Benedict XV was rejected even by _ responsible 
Catholic opinion in all the belligerent countries. 

As a result, there is already a considerable litera 
ture on the subject of the coming Settlement. A 
perusal of all of it leaves one much wiser and infinitely 
sadder: and on the whole the challenge to Catholi 
leaders is deepened. Underlying each monograph 
and pamphlet is a note of desperation, struck by the 
haunting fear that the next Settlement will be 10 
better than the last. This may well be dwelt on for 
a moment. 


1 Cf. Tablet leading article, 18 August, 1917. 





THE PEACE SETTLEMENT 


Il 


The object of the war is to deliver the free peoples of the 
yorld from the menace and the actual power of a vast 
military establishment, controlled by an_ irresponsible 
government, which, having secretly planned to dominate the 
world, proceeded to carry out the plan without regard either 
to the sacred obligations of treaty, or to the long-established 
practices and long-cherished principles of international 
action and honour ; which chose its own time for the war, 
delivered its blow fiercely and suddenly, stopped at no 
barrier, either of law or mercy ; swept a whole continent 
within the tide of blood—not the blood of soldiers only, but 
the blood of innocent women and of children also, and of the 
helpless poor ; and now stands, baulked but not defeated, 
the enemy of four-fifths of the world. 


Not this war. That quotation is from President 
Wilson’s reply to Pope Benedict XV in August 1917. 


No settlement which contravenes the principles of 
eternal justice will be a permanent one. Let us be warned 
by the example of 1871. We must not allow any sense of 
revenge, any spirit of greed, any grasping desire, to override 
the fundamental principles of righteousness. Vigorous 
attempts will be made to hector and bully the Government 
in the endeavour to make them depart from the strict 
principles of right, and to satisfy some base, sordid, squalid 
ideas of vengeance and of avarice. 


Not the coming peace, but the last one: Mr. Lloyd 
George on the night after the Armistice (12 November, 
1918). But the statements of this present autumn of 
1939, taken alone, give no earnest that the moral 
lessons of the League years have been learnt. 

The reason for which this country entered the war, 
aid the Prime Minister on 3 October in the House of 
Commons, 


tas been frequently proclaimed. It was to put an end to 
the successive acts of German aggression which menaced the 
feedom and the very security of all the nations of Europe. 
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On 11 September Mr. Anthony Eden had alreay 
reflected that 





for some of us the challenge has come a second time in oy 
generation. There must be no second mistake. Out of th 
welter of suffering to be endured, we must fashion a ney 
world that is something better than the old bled white, 





But what lies beneath the manifest purpose j 
doubtful. To resolve the doubt, the idealist is cap. 
vassing the already famous Federal Union plan; 
while on the other side the cynic is murmuring that 
war aims are being left vague deliberately, so that n 
predatory victory in the future may have been fo 
sworn in advance. 


III 





It would be a great mistake to impugn the dee 
sincerity of all this war-aims literature. At the same 
time, it would be foolish to expect the coming pot 
war world to flourish on any stronger foundation than 
the enlightened self-interest of the dominant Powen, 
unless the Settlement is based on moral principle 
identical with those which the Catholic Church found 
in the Law of Nations and christianized. 

At one extreme is the isolationist view, illustrated 
best in the Mosley party’s British Union Quarterly for 
December. This rejects all idea of internation 
organization. Irrespective of our view of Hitlers 
methods, ‘“‘Eastern Europe is outside any conceivable 
British ‘sphere of interest’ ’’. At the other extremes 
the view that demands a settlement based on the 
superior strength of the (Allied) victors. This, set out 
in Peter Osborn’s Smash Military Germany For Eoer,'s 
advocated in the Statement of War Aims issued by 
French University men and published in the Tabla 
on 16 December. It seeks to solve the age-long 
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franco-German question by one more swing of the 
pendulum towards a victorious France. If it comes 
to pass, it will fail, to the degree that what is dictated 
by a victor, however just, will be less permanent than 
what is negotiated. 

The remainder of the literature, including the 
correspondence in The Times and the Daily Telegraph, 
is fundamentally internationalist in outlook. All 
stress the need for a clear statement of War Aims— 
some because of the inevitable deterioration of tempers 
as time goes on, some in order to win over the 
neutrals and anti-Nazi Germany (Mr. George Glasgow 
isamong these, as a Catholic, in the Month for Novem- 
ber), and some in order to stiffen the national morale 
by removing the cynic’s doubts. Mr. Glasgow alone 
urges the immediate cessation of war, before modern 
war defeats its makers in a Blitzkrieg ; he asks for an 
amistice on the single prior condition of all-round 
disarmament, to be followed by Settlement by Con- 
ference not prejudiced in advance. All the other 
writers agree that no peace is possible until the Hitler 
regime has been removed. Given that, they offer 
plans. 

Mr. Stephen King-Hall, in his History of the War, 
Vol. I, ascribes the final breakdown of international 
co-operation to the economic crisis of 1931; Mr. 
Wickham Steed, to the failure of nations to attain 
even yet the elementary stage of “hue-and-cry” in 
their mutual responsibility ; Sir Norman Angell; to 
their reluctance to take risks for the principle of 
collective defence unless and until their own national 
interests are affected by aggression; Mr. Harold 
Nicolson, to the aimlessness and lack of precision of 
the 1919 Peace Conference ; Mr. Palme Dutt, to the 
non-arrival of international socialism; and Lord 
Lloyd, to attacks on the “vital principle of national 
independence’. 

These diagnoses are the clue to most of the plans 
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put forward. Mr. Wickham Steed’s Our War din 
urges a peace based on the renunciation of the righ 
of neutrality, on complete Allied victory, on th 
regeneration of Germany after the destruction ¢ 
Hitlerism, on the destruction of Hitlerism at ong 
(no patched-up peace in order to deal with Rus 
first), and on the defence of the freedom of democrat; 
communities by means of a programme. The deta 
of the programme include a return to the gy 
frontiers of Germany, the supersession of Hitler bya ff; 
“representative democratic system’’, the federatioy 
of the present enemies of Hitlerism, with the ney 
Germany and the neutrals admitted if their insti. 
tions conform to the principle of the federation, and 
trusteeship for all colonial possessions eventually. 

Mr. Harold Nicolson, in The Nineteenth Century fn 
October, described the condition of Germany after 
this war as “impredictable’’, and concentrated a 
improvements that must be made in a restored League 
system, in terms of limitation of national sovereignty, 
the need for an international force greater than any 
national force, a League of peoples as well as of Gov- 
ernments, and, “‘by gradual and determined stages, 
a Federal Europe’. In his Penguin Special, Wh 
Britain is at War, Mr. Nicolson makes a trenchant 
distinction between a Preliminary Treaty (or Arms 
tice), which should be dictated, and the Final Treaty, 
which must be freely negotiated under neutral 
auspices and after an interval, with delegates present 
from Oppositions as well as Governments. 

Sir Walter Layton’s Allied War Aims likewise 
insists on dealing with Germany before Russia, and 
forbears to gamble on the actual post-war condition 
of Germany. Germany is to be offered a share in the 
rebuilding of Europe; Poland and Czechoslovakia 
are to be freed; Germany is not to be partitioned 
externally (“an unwise and specious proposal’); 
there are to be guarantees against further aggressiot, 
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third-party judgment in all boundary disputes, and 
gcurity-for-all established not by disarmament all 
round,nor by the pooling of armaments internationally 
(ince neither of these expedients is likely to be agreed 
to) but by regional federal groups (for example 
Scandinavia and Central Europe) irrespective of 
whether Germany complies or not. 

Mr. G. D. H. Cole also canvasses a federal Europe. 
He sees as the only alternative a number of spheres of 
influence dominated by the major Powers, the very 
incubator of Totalitarianism into which the world had 
aready degenerated, when Hitler’s successive claims 
had been met by a refusal not only absolute but 
“blank”. The future is to be one of a federal league of 
yoples, beginning with Western and Central Europe. 
There is to be a Colonial Settlement along two lines 
self-government for those colonies ripe for it, and 
international tutelage for the rest. Economic union 
also necessary, in terms of a common merchant law 
and customs-methods, and mutual lowering of tariffs, 
wth “collaborative relationships” between the Eur- 
opean, United States, Far Eastern and Soviet Unions. 
Disarmament will follow federation ; and federation 
must begin in the field of economics. 

Mr. Cole’s War Aims is bitterly denounced, as a 
desertion to Capitalism, in R. Palme Dutt’s Why This 
War? and in the Labour Monthly for December. The 
Coles and the Attlees have merely made explicit 
‘what the Foreign Office left vague’’. But this tirade 
s followed by an impassioned cry for the overthrow 
fimperialism by international socialism. 


When we fight for the immediate ending of the present 
war, we fight for it as a step in the fight for our final aim 
.». We fight for a Britain in which there shall be no more 
ams profiteers, no more Means Test, no more spending of 
hundreds of thousands on the weapons of destruction while 
the sick and aged and the blind are cut short of the pennies 
br their barest needs of existence. 
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While these things persist, says Mr. Dutt, Feder Bynified | 
Union is but one more “vast work of deceiving th 
masses’. 

All these studies find a common factor in thy 
logical, undeniable, and indispensable minimum py, 
quirement that has been the burden of Sir Norma 
Angell’s public life—the principle that in the mode 
world defence is precarious if it is not collectivized 
but sure if it really is. Sir Norman argues the cay 
yet once more in his For What Do We Fight? Th 
principle he sees at stake in the present war is “th 
fundamental principle of all organized society”—h 
Rights of Man. To save it, the mistakes of 1919 mu 
be avoided ; popular passion must not frustrate th§ 
disinterested labour of world-citizens ; the destructin 
of Hitlerism by itself will achieve nothing (we de 
troyed the Kaiser) ; and our good faith this time wil 
be demonstrated only by our proceeding now to begin, 
with France, and by throwing open the “‘Empire” we 
no longer “‘possess”’, the experiment of real federation, 
Thus only can we prove that we fight for freedom and 
not merely for British freedom. 

It is here that we touch at last a moral foundation 
Sir Norman Angell’s doctrine crystallizes into “s 
principle, rule, law, by which we ourselves are prt 
pared to abide and to offer to others”. Lord Lloyd, 
in The British Case, has another ; ‘‘a principle vit 
to liberty . . . the principle of national independence’. 
Forms of Government as such are not sacred to Lord 
Lloyd, any more than they are to the Catholic Church 
or were to Aristotle. ‘Freedom can be combined with 
order and peaceful external policies pursued by other 
types of regime.” The struggle is not betwee} 
democracy and autocracy, but between those wh) 
have helped and those who would stifle nationd 
independence. “The nation state is the formula 
devised by the genius of Europe in order to perm 
diversities to flourish within the framework of 3 
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mified system of government.’ The coming settle- 
ment will endure if the will to peace is present and 
sting ; and the will to peace can be found only if, 
among their own people, men “‘are members of a free 
society”, Whatever the form of its government. Thus 
the ultimate issue is moral. And it is carried a stage 
higher still in Lord Halifax’s preface : 


Our modern civilization in Europe has been built upon 
and moulded by Christian ideals, which have taught us that 
“nan redeemed by Christ could never again be enslaved to 
man”... The Christian conception of freedom has found 
political expression by successive stages. It has developed 
in Europe through nation-States, consisting of communities 
with common interests and with the same type of institutions 
... The domination of Europe by one super-national 
State would destroy that freedom and reduce man to a dull 


miformity. 


In the light of this steady crescendo of moral stand- 


ion, @ point, the demoralization of the Press correspondence 


on the war is all the more noteworthy. Dr. Maxwell 
Garnett opened in The Times (4 September) with a 


ion, §cear call for an unequivocal statement of the Govern- 


ment’s basic principles. The Daily Telegraph shortly 
dterwards opened its columns to a discussion of 
federal Union. Both these series of letters reached 
their highest peaks in Mr. H. G. Wells’ ‘‘Charter of 
Phe Rights of Man’’ (The Times, 25 October) and the 
Christian statements of the Archbishop of York and 
the Bishops of Gloucester, Chichester, and Winchester. 
but by the end of the year The Times correspondence 
lad fallen to the level of discussing whether Germany 
Was not essentially a bad neighbour as a nation ; and 
nthe Telegraph the Archbishop of York’s proof that 
le Armistice of 1918 had been accepted on a con- 
aual basis, subsequently ignored by the Allies, was 
it Ftditorially dismissed as a “‘side-issue” (4, 12 December). 
Asearly as October the New York Times had begun 
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to use the blessed word “Attrition” ; and America® 
comment on European war aims, having started by 
analysing the merits of Federal Union, soon began 
warn Americans that British ideale might in th 
event be swamped by French realism, and the Rhin. 
land be this time annexed (New Y ork Times, 15 Oct, 
26 Nov., 3 and 10 Dec.). 


IV 


The student of international relations rises fon 
all these texts very disturbed. None ofit is new. Ther 
are plans; there was no lack of plans in 1916-1: 
in every country, and focused in a Central Committe 
at The Hague, schemes for a League of Nations wer 
worked out, some on an Anglo-Saxon basis of mor 
sanctions, some on a Continental basis of materi 
sanctions of force as well. Today there are chastenm ffi 
fears—man is afraid of the effect of his own unleashed 
instincts—where in 1916—18 (in the first “war to ent 
war”) there were fewer fears of the same sort. At 
that time it was to be a League of Nations and a modet 
collective security ; today it is to be, though gradual, 
Federal Union. Therein lies the most disturbim§. 
single reflection: the machinery is to be actual 
tighter than last time, when it is surely certain that the 
“international sense” at the end of this war is goim 
to be much looser ; for today Europe has lost evet 
unquestioned respect for the given word—the indi- 
pensable minimum of any civilized intercourse. 

It is here that we have to fall back on the tram 
cendental Christian morality expounded by th 
several Anglican Bishops. And it is here also that w 
must see what the Catholics have so far had to say. 

The Catholic Herald has stressed throughout th 
moral issues involved, and the danger of judgii 
modern war on any lower plane. 
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We may come to hate ; we may demand revenge ; we 
may even come to fight for what we can get. All kinds of 
fctors, economic and social, will enter into the tragic scene, 
further to distort our personalities. In praying to Almighty 
God for victory in our just and limited cause, we should do 


itt fF yell to pray also that He will keep our souls pure and our 


vision clear, so that when the end comes we shall still be 
iming at nothing but what is just, right and human 
(8 Sept.). 

There is the most serious reason of all for considering an 
arly peace on reasonable terms. A long war must go far to 
ruin all belligerents, victors as well as vanquished, and a 
furope in a financial ruin of the order which may be 
reasonably foreseen will simply be a breeding-ground for the 
‘Bvery kind of lawlessness, whether of the right or of the left, 

against which we are fighting (6 Oct.). 

As each day goes by, the question of the formulation of 
positive and constructive war-aims on our part becomes 
more urgent... . Owur task is to think out the lines of a 
furopean settlement in which the Great Powers can wield 
influence in proportion to their strength, culture, territory, 
and in which the smaller Powers can be guaranteed the 
greatest possible amount of independence and genuine 
protection from their greater neighbours (13 Oct.). 

Since a society divorced from Christianity is likely to be 
pursuing many aims which are not in order, i.e. are not just, 
the Christian, however patriotic, cannot but reserve his 
right to criticize, to continue his work for the better ordering 
if his country, and even, if necessary, to refuse his co- 
wperation where the end is plainly disordered or the means 
plainly immoral (20 Oct.). 

Awar has begun, and yet the hands of both parties have 
been held back by the very dread of the natural consequences 
faction which would crown a century and more of defiance 
ifthe ideals of the Kingdom of Christ. Yet we may not 
dtveive ourselves. Conversion is not in our hearts. Let 
me side begin to crumble, and we or our enemies may 
uccumb to the old temptation (27 Oct.).... For this 
rason we hold that the immediate thinking out of a Peace 
ttlement in terms of the principles of a European order, 
ind the conscious pursuit by every practical means, are only 
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slightly less urgent than the successful prosecution of they, 
to victory. 

Victory will mean nothing unless it prepares the way y 
a Peace conceived in Christian terms . . . The quetiy 
which matters ultimately is whether, when we win, we m 
provide the leadership in Europe which shall seek a comny 
settlement upon that spiritual and moral foundation fy 
which good men are ready, and to prevent which bad ma 
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are prepared to drag us all to ruin. We as Catholics kny that ¢ 
that the requisite guidance and moral strength can only comp "8"™ 
from Christianity, and Christianity at its best. Do we inte 
to keep the secret to ourselves? The Prime Minister hy safely 
shown that he is ready to open the way, but it is doubtfliR #0" 
even he knows the road and the goal to which it will lai 
(1 Dec.). sand 
T 

: . beha 

The Tablet has taken the same line, qualified by§ ing ; 
the clear assumption that the new Europe should show injur 


an international organization no more legally rigid tha Fran 
a hegemony of the Great Powers. whet 





It is necessary to recall Europe to a consideration of th 
moral bases of public life which have so long been set a 
nought. Too many people in England have for years cor 
fused the machinery of government with its spirit, and onl 
today realize that whereas the democracies do not lose the 
political spirit which informs them when they become highly 
centralized authoritarian States for the conduct of war, 9 
many another country, Poland or Turkey or Spain « 
Portugal, may be a dictatorship and yet have a profound 
identity with ourselves in maintaining the higher order 
Europe (9 Sept.). 

The old Commonwealth of Europe has necessities ant 
claims and rights which must take precedence of tht 
aspirations of any one people, even though they are the ma 
numerous of the peoples in Europe (23 Sept.). 

It is indeed a salutary warning to the people who at 
already engaged in drawing up blue prints for the mew 
Europe, to reflect that what we swept away last time, whl 
bad as it seemed just then, proved to have been less fanatic 
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and ruthless than the movement which, after a few years, 
replaced it in control of Germany (go Sept.). 

The vistas which open are vast. What is happening 
only becomes intelligible against a background, not of 
decades but of centuries. The absolute sovereignty of the 
territorial, national State, fruit of the sixteenth century, is 
becoming the plainest anachronism in a world of monster 
air fleets and mechanized armies . . . It will be recognized 
that the absolute distinction between internal and external 
regimes is a profound and tragic mistake. That full co- 
operation, which is meant by peace, can only rightly and 
safely be extended to people with whom there is common 
ground as to what constitutes civilized life . . . The first 
scurity for the future must be a stricter loyalty to basic 
standards (14 Oct.). , 

The evil which the world suffers when a Great Power 
behaves as the Nazi Government has behaved, with increas- 
ing momentum as its rearmament has gathered strength, 
injures everybody. Only great Empires like Britain and 
France can take the lead in declaring it intolerable. But 
when they shoulder the burden and incur for themselves the 
danger and the expense, they are entitled to ask that those 
who are going to benefit just as much, if not more, from their 
exertions, shall appreciate, as they are well able to do, why 
war has come and what is in dispute . . . They must ask 
themselves what are the fundamental good things which all 
the nations of Europe want to safeguard . . . Only those 
nations can merit the confidence of their neighbours which 
remain faithful to the main European tradition in their 
attitude to the private man (28 Oct.). 

It is as Catholics and Europeans that we feel the exal- 
tation that has come to our country, as the standard- 
bearer for the Christian world . . . The last peace settle- 
ment rested on two main ideas, nationality and democracy, 
which have both demonstrated their insufficiency as foun- 
dations... The Pope recalls . . . recognition that a 
better international order will only be possible if there 
returns in Europe a truer recognition of the basic rights of 
man against the State (4 Nov.). 

Herr Hitler’s best allies at the moment are the people 
who are eager to draw up specifications for a new world 
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after their own hearts, and to present it to their own Goven, 
ments, with the demand that it be accepted as the price ¢ 
their continued support for the war. If the issue can} 
moved from the plain, immediate ground upon which it rey 

. and lifted into the role of idealistic general speculation, 
the grim unity necessary for a sustained effort in arms migh 
give place to confusion and contradiction (11 Nov.). 

Public opinion in Britain and France . . . will be equaly 
prepared to see the unity now decreed maintained after the 
war. For a long time to come, the real guarantee of pean 
and order in Europe will be the wholehearted unity and th 
mobilized resources of the British and French Empire 
(25 Nov.). 

In the future it must be clearly recognized that there ca 
be no talk of enforcing a code on all Powers alike, regardles 
of who they are and what part they play in maintaining th 
peace settlement which is brought into being... Th 
protection against the abuse of power must come from the 
vigorous maintenance of certain moral standards, so that 
even if bad things are done, they are not defended for bad 
reasons (2 Dec.). 


Two points, both vital to any international settle. 
ment that may be made at the end of this war, stand 
out from the rest in these quotations. One is that the 
spirit of a constitution matters more than the machin 
ery. The other is that without a foundation of ee- 
mentary ethical principles clearly stated and absolutely 
accepted by all parties concerned, no machinery ot 
constitution is worth the time and labour spent in 
drafting it. Neither of these points needs to be 
stressed here. But, for public discussion and ultimate 
peacemaking, they need stressing perhaps more than 
any other single point. They are the rocks on which 
modern international organization, for all its plan 
and blueprints, has foundered from 1870 onwards. 
Catholic writers have indicated them time and again. 
We cannot say, however, that as Catholics we have 
gone further and charted the safe channel through the 
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rocks. A foundation of elementary international 
principles ; but what? 

Weare likely to be asked this question as time goes 
on and the moral exhortations in general terms 
uttered by Christians of all kinds grow in number. 
Already we have an impressive series of Catholic 
warnings prompted by the war. The Allied cause has 
been pronounced just as to its cause by Cardinal 
Hinsley, by bishops, and by the Catholic Union of 
Great Britain. Down to the end of the year, Catholic 
writers both clerical and lay had gone some distance 
in working out the implications and the responsibilities 
ofsuch a situation. 

Fr. Henry Davis, S.J., in an article on “‘War : 
Christian Principles’ (in the CLERGy Review for 
October), outlined the classical teaching of the 
Church on war and peace; recognized that ‘“‘the 
traditional principles applied to wars of the past have 
now to be applied to an entirely new set of circum- 
stances”; analysed the complete pacifist position in 
the light of the new circumstances and rejected it ; 
and closed on a courageous and practical note : 


Man sometimes turns away from the fundamental law 
ofhis nature (the unity of mankind). If he repudiates it, 
then there seems to be only one hope of putting an end to 
fatricidal wars, namely that some Greater Powers, of 
ufiient number and influence, should concert together in 
asupernational society, whose duty it will be to save civiliza- 
tion, deal even-handed justice to and coerce aggressors of the 
common peace. We believe that, wildly Utopian though 
this may appear to be, such a society has now become 
practically the only instrument of international peace... 
God did not put man on this earth to be subjected by 
autocrats to the slavery of nationalism. 


Christopher Hollis, in Our Case: What We are 
lighting For, and Why, looks to an organization stricter 
tan a Concert of Sovereign Great Powers. Even if 


Hitler’s claims were all entirely right : 
Vol. xviii, * 
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the conclusion is not that Hitler is right, but that 4, 
world can only be saved by the submission of nationalg 
to some supranational authority, which can adjust tiyj 
nationalisms’ competing claims. 


The war was not a national war (Germany migh 
actually gain in territory for her defeat) nor a dy 
war (capitalism would have undergone radical tray 
formation by the end of the war, in any event), bi 
a religious war. “It is either that, or else it is jy 
a bloody senseless butchery. It is our task to see thy 
it does not become the latter.” Any attempt t 
organize society apart from God would mean mun; 
and if the common good required British sacrifics 
in the peacemaking, the sacrifices must be made. 

Similarly Fr. Thomas Corbishley’s ‘Crusade- 
or Catastrophe ?” in the Month for December. Her 
the case is put for German resurgence in default d 
better treatment by the Versailles Powers during the 


Weimar years, and the question is asked bluntly, 
“How can Christian man believe that this paga 
country of ours is in the van of a Christian crusade?” 


It is of course true enough that Nazi-ism represent a§ 
anti-Christian force, and that, in so far as we save Germany 
and Europe from that force, we have saved Christendom, 
as truly as John Sobieski saved it. But have we, therefor, 
saved Christianity? ... It is sheer blasphemy to cry att 
that we are fighting the foes of Christ, unless we are honest 
determined to fight them wherever they may be . . . Explici 
Christianity is no longer the creed of the modern crusade 
But Theism, at the very least, and the determination to 
no evil, are the minimum requirements . .. It is blasphem 
to think of mobilizing God on behalf of the British Emprr, 


even though we may believe that the triumph of the Empit vs 


in this struggle will assist the cause of righeousness more that 
the triumph of our enemies. In the last anlysis, there is at) 
one “just war”—the war against sin. 


The historical side of this problem is covered ina 
article by F. R, Hoare in the Dublin Review 
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October (“A Europe Divided Against Itself”). “Eur- 
ope, in the only full significant sense of the term, is 
not an invention of geographers but the creation of 
a society, to wit, of Catholic Christendom” ; shat- 
tered at the Reformation, succeeded by “‘little more 
than a group of States with a spiritual past in common 
and an immediate interest in maintaining amongst 
themselves a mechanical equilibrium” ; whereby, as 
a result of Rationalist and Liberalist and Nationalist 
cross-currents in the last two hundred years, 


three lines of cleavage, between the combinations of 
power politics, between liberal democracies and autocracies, 
and between the atheistic and the Christian States, are all, 
tither in fact or in accepted (and therefore fact-making) fiction, at 
work in the disruption and tension that tortures Europe 
today. 


Fr. P. J. Gannon, S.J., has carried this diagnosis 


further in a tentative paper, ‘““The World Crisis and 
the Catholic Solution’, in the Dublin Studies for 
December. He examines the liberal conception that 
“Abstract theories could be divorced from conduct’’, 
fin virtue of which the world has been plagued with 
nostrums and automatic panaceas that have now left 
it (by their breakdown) in chaos: such as, that 
education necessarily makes for virtue, that free trade 
means harmony and peace, and that Naturalism means 
human perfection. All these ideas assume an infallible 
‘J olution, and “by exalting earthly life, they actually 
lessen it . . . Christianity has never been tried. It 
if has never been made the basis of international law 
... Diplomacy has never been baptized’. On these 
premises the article urges, as a way out, and in default 
J final Reunion, the way of “modified working co- 
‘] peration, a united front against the common enemy 
of Christendom”. Fr. Gannon suggests that such a 
way lies open more hopefully than some others, since 
the separated brethren are cut off more by inherited 
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prejudices than by deep theological or intellecty 
differences. 

We have, finally, in Christopher Dawson’s artic, 
on the Breakdown of the League (Tablet, 9, 2, y 
Dec.), a warning from one of the few English Catholg 
active today who are qualified in internatioy 
relations technically as well as philosophically. 









There is no longer any clear line of division betwey 
Christian and non-Christian peoples, and with the di. 
appearance of her Christian consciousness Europe has begu 


























































to doubt her own existence . . . Thus it is of vital impor FE 
tance to distinguish between what is living and what is dead while 
in the ideals of the League of Nations, and to save the cau: Wife 3 
of international peace from being identified with th 
narrower, and, so-to-speak, more sectarian aspects d ap 
modern internationalism . . . The League of Nations wa” - 
from the beginning neither wholly Nationalist nor co dion 
sistently internationalist ; it was neither purely idealist of "°° 
merely realist. It was an almost complete parallel to te deP¢ 
Holy Alliance—that is to say it was a league of States whic ff alon 
existed primarily to preserve the international settlemet § Our 
that had been established as a result of their victory overa§f in tl 
military imperialism, and secondarily to establish an inte- § that 
national order based on the law of treaties. . . . Membe- § mag 
ship was based entirely on the fact of political sovereignty, § soo 
without any reference to the national character of the} }, 4 
societies in question. . . . Thus the greatest single cauwr§ 4. 
of the breakdown . . . has been the failure to recogni ne 
the artificial and unstable character of the political unit m : 
which all our schemes for international order rest...) .” 
assuming every de facto State to be a de jure nation . . . Ow bor 
idea of the State is still more or less derived from the natior § ¥4 
states that were developed in Western Europe during the tol 
last four hundred years... The revolutionary origin d 

the new form of State has destroyed the respect for histor § see 
right, while the opposition of principles and ideals leaves ™ § Int 
common ground on which statesmen can meet as they could fF the 
do in the court life of the old regime. . . . The true basi a 
international life is to be found not in ideological unity bt § 4, 





in community of culture. . . . It is a world issue thats 
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being fought out on European soil. The very idea of inter- 
rational law was the product of European civilization, and 
has its ultimate basis in the belief in a transcendent, 
ppiritual order, in a natural and divine law. . . . And this 
isa much more fundamental problem than that of the 
League of Nations or of any scheme of Federal Union. It 
is only when the moral principle of international law is 
accepted that we can go forward towards the creation of 
asystem. . . 


Vv 


From all this it becomes unmistakably clear that, 
while the short answer to problems of international 
life is quite simply the Ten Commandments, an 
espanded answer 1s required which frames the basic principles 
in terms applicable to the particularly international con- 
ditions of life today. And, since the peace of the world, 
in so far as it involves action and will, is not going to 
depend upon the work of scholars and study-circles 
alone, we need the principles set out briefly and simply. 
Our Catholic populations are probably as ignorant 
in this matter as anybody else. It may be retorted 
that the rank and file of the laity have enough to do to 
master their Catechism ; and that to give them a 
second one specially related to the wide world would 
be futile. But it would still remain true that he who 
does wish to know what his Church has to teach him 
on the tragedy his world is going through today, and 
how to avoid it for the future, has actually to search 
or himself, and then interpret and apply. With a 
war on and a Settlement to come, this ought no longer 
to be the case. 

The teaching is there in abundance for those who 
seek it. Though we have as yet no Encyclical on 
International Relations as such, we have passages in 
the great Encyclicals from Rerum Novarum onwards 
that set out some of the foundations on which the more 
definitive Papal utterances (such as the Peace Note of 
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Benedict XV and the Five Points of the recent 
Christmas Eve Allocution) have been based. Supp; 
Pontificatus, moreover, in condemning the loss of huna 
solidarity and charity, and the divorce of Sty fi 
authority from Divine authority, marks out th 
foundations on which any concrete plan of inte. 
national reconstruction will have to rest. We have, 
too, the work of John Eppstein in this country and¢ 
Pére Delos, Goyau, Duthoit, Fr. Stephen Browne, i 
others. But these are for the few ; and countries ar 
run for the many ; and, citizenship today being th 
frustration it is, the many are prone to become either 
fatalists or revolutionaries. No handbooks an 
catechisms and pamphlets can deal with this problen 
altogether. But in the task the individual shoul 
shoulder—of scrutinizing the standards of publi 
conduct that run his nation, whereby he may havetle 
essentials for a moral opinion on the Ruhr invasin 
or the Rape of Austria or the Anglo-German Navi 
Treaty—we leave him to the Ten Commandment, 
Not that the Church can be supposed to have, it 
political issues, anything resembling the categoricd 
jurisdiction that the layman expects in matters d 
private conduct such as contraception or divorce. 
But we surely need a follow-up to that excellent 
beginning, the Code of International Ethics published n 
1937 by the Catholic Social Guild. 

Consider some of the concrete questions that are 
going to fill the layman’s newspapers at the end of the 
war. Will it be a betrayal of our promise to set up 
a Poland smaller (or larger) than the one we pledged 
ourselves to “restore”? Ought the seas to be free for 
the use of everybody? Shall we or shall we nt 
relinquish any colonial territories? Shall Soviet Xa 
Y be admitted into the Community of Nations! 
These are all elementary questions. They will kt 
“burning issues” in the Press, and partisanship will k 
rife on all the wrong grounds. 
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The answer to each of them rests on a principle. 
Discussion of the first (Poland) will involve endless 
confusion between the two principles of national 
independence and territorial integrity. The second 
(freedom of the seas) will bring up, by way of such 
considerations as pirates, the principle of an inter- 
national conscience and specific machinery for imple- 
menting it. The third (colonies) involves the whole 
pinciple of property, private and public, and the 
principle of international trusteeship. The fourth 
(Soviet X) raises the issue of Christian versus non- 
Christian communities, and the question of what 
minimum basis of moral foundation shared is required 
for any hopeful co-operation. 

Now all these principles, rooted in the Law of 
Nations and christianized by the Catholic Church, 
ought to be known to those populations, who in any 
case are going to judge those questions and elect Govern- 
ments and sign plebiscites and referenda about them. 
The upshot is, Can the teaching of the Church on the 
principles underlying international order be set out 
ina short, simple form available to the common people 
of the whole world ? 

One would like to envisage much more than this. 
There is no lack of lead from the Holy See. But the 
Catholic world has all too seldom followed it up. Too 
many Papal exhortations have fallen, so to speak, 
cold from the Vatican Press. Is it going to be the 
same next time ? Is the Pope to go empty-handed to 
the Governments, lacking active support even froém 
within? One would like to think in terms of such 
a Statement of Christian principles as that advocated 
here, sent throughout the whole Church, and of 
simultaneous Pastoral Letters followed by the gather- 
ing of signatures in support of the Statement, for 
transmission to Rome as an earnest that there is a 
movement of Catholic opinion, organized and articu- 
late, whereby the Pope may demonstrate, in his efforts 
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for international order, the supplication of a Cathoi; 
universal society that has slept too long but which 
having awakened, will not be denied. 

In the long run there are no short cuts. Tk 
problem of world order is an apostolic problem. }y 
the war is a challenge and an opportunity ; andy, 
must not forget that there are millions of patient so 
outside the Church on whom also a Catholic mow. 
ment of such a kind might have a resounding effee, 
But it needs to be seen whether a plain statement 
the teaching of the Church on International Orde, 
for the plain man, can be arrived at. On this a boty 
of Catholics, lay and clerical, is at present at work. 

A. CG. F. BEatgs, 





EVACUATION AND ITS OPPORTUNITIES 


Na previous article’ I drew attention to the excep- 

tional difficulties which affect the Church in Great 
Britain as a result of the wholesale evacuation of 
hildren from those districts where the Catholic 
population has been locally concentrated during the 
past hundred years. The problem in fact concerns 
many other sections of the Catholic population besides 
the children who have been evacuated ; for this war 
has produced a much more rapid and widespread 
dispersal than occurred in the last war. Mobilization 
of reserves and of the Territorial Army and the large 
recruitment of volunteers for the fighting forces has 
temporarily broken up many homes or transferred 
whole families to other places, and the enrolment of 
women’s organizations for war work has proceeded 
much more rapidly than before. At the same time 
there has been the transference of Government 
departments, colleges, and business staffs away from 
their usual headquarters, and also a very large 
migration of people who have left the cities of their 
own accord to escape the inconveniences and restric- 
tions of war-time conditions. When all these various 
categories are considered, it seems probable that at 
least as many adults have already left their usual 
places of residence as the total number of children 
who were originally evacuated. More than half of 
the evacuated children and their mothers have since 
returned home, but the dispersal of adults continues 
to increase. 

All this sudden movement of population has 
affected the Catholic Church much more directly than 
any other religious community because the Catholics 
ofGreat Britain are—as I have shown in detail in a 
previous article—normally congregated in a few 
early defined areas, which happen to be precisely 


1CLerGy Review, December 1939. 
QiI 
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those areas from which evacuation has taken place 
The “‘safety areas”, on the other hand, are generally 
those where Catholic churches and _ schools ar 
relatively very few. The difficulties resulting fron 
that situation are well known. But the exodus from 
the cities suggests opportunities for developing ney 
Catholic centres in wide areas where the Catholic 
revival has scarcely yet penetrated. This impression 
is remarkably confirmed by a closer study of the 
Catholic Directory statistics in the past 25 years, which 
reveal a continual progress in opening up new centres 
in the more backward districts and a surprisingly large 
growth in Catholic numbers and organizations. For 
purposes of comparison it is convenient to take the 
figures published in the Catholic Directory for 191, 
which show the position before the last war had beguy, 
and those of 1939, which are also unaffected by the 
present war.! The statistics of general population are 
more nearly accurate in the 1914 Directory becaus 
they are based on the census of 1911, which was then 
recently published. The 1939 Directory has to rely o 
the general statistics of the census for 1931, which are 
likely to require much revision when the results of the 
recent census are in due course published. The new 
census will certainly show the effects of organize 
migration from the Depressed Areas in the years of 
prolonged trade depression. South Wales, Tyneside, 
and parts of Lancashire must have lost large numbers 
of unemployed young people or whole families, and 
there must have been a corresponding increase it 
parts of the Midlands and of Greater London. But 
the 1931 census is sufficiently reliable to give a gener 
picture of how the people of England and Wales at 
distributed, and the position shows some very rematk 
able changes in comparison with the pre-war figuté 
of 1914. 


1 In what follows I have purposely disregarded the Catholic Directory 
for 1940, which includes many temporary changes owing to the appollt 
ment of chaplains to the fighting services and similar causes. 
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A further caution is necessary owing to the creation 
of two new sees since the beginning of the Great War, 
by the sub-division of Westminster in 1917 to make 
a separate diocese of the county of Essex, and the 
creation of a separate see of Lancaster in 1924. The 
comparison, when allowance is made for these two 
new dioceses, shows results which are extremely 
encouraging. Westminster, including Essex, had a 
total population of 5,470,000 in 1911; and West- 
minster without Essex has 4,520,000 people today. 
Yet the Catholic population of the reduced West- 
minster is NOW 300,000 as against 256,000 for the 
larger Westminster in 1914, while the new see of 
Brentwood contains nearly 70,000 Catholics who 
would have been counted with those of Westminster. 
The total population of the former diocese has grown 
fom 5,467,000 to 6,277,000 while the combined 
Catholic population has risen much more rapidly 
from 256,000 to 368,000. 

The figures for the Liverpool archdiocese require 
amore complicated adjustment, because the new see 
of Lancaster contains part of the former Liverpool 
diocese and also the two counties of Cumberland and 
Westmorland which were formerly in the see of 
Hesham and Newcastle. Actually the Catholic 
centres in those two counties are so few that they 
make little difference to the large totals in question, 
but the two counties contain some 300,000 people and 
this figure partly explains the decrease in the total 
population of Hexham and Newcastle and the increase 
in the total for Liverpool and Lancaster combined. 
but here also the persistent rise in the proportion of 
Catholics to the whole appears remarkable. The 
maller diocese of Hexham and Newcastle contained 
about 150,000 fewer people in 1931 than the larger 
area had contained in 1911, but the number of 
Catholics in the reduced diocese was 215,000 in 1939 
compared with only 200,000 in the larger diocese in 
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1914. The figures for Liverpool are still mor 
encouraging. When Lancaster became a separa 
see, Liverpool lost Preston and Barrow and Lancaster 
and Blackpool and a great number of strong) 
established Catholic centres, some of them with Very 
considerable Catholic populations. Yet there wer 
402,000 Catholics in the smaller diocese in 1999 in 
contrast with 372,000 in the larger diocese in 191, 
and Lancaster itself had about 100,000 more. If we 
allow for the transferred populations of Cumberland 
and Westmorland it would appear that the diocess 
of Liverpool and Lancaster together today have 
500,000 Catholics as against less then 400,000 in the 
same area in 1914. 

In the twenty-five years since 1914 there has been, 
as is well known, a steady growth in the urba 
population of Great Britain, while the countryside has 
generally declined. This general tendency has only 
accentuated the former concentration of the Catholic 
community in the overcrowded areas. In rough 
figures the estimated total Catholic population has 
grown from 1,870,000 in 1914 to 2,360,000 in 1939- 
an increase of nearly 500,000. In a previous article 
I showed that of the present total, roughly 900,000 
live in what may be described as the area of industria 
Lancashire and some 500,000 in Greater London. If 
the figures for the same areas in 1914 are examined it 
appears that the industrial Lancashire area has 
increased by some 200,000 and Greater London by 
150,000 ; so that these two crowded areas together 
account for roughly two-thirds of the Catholic increas 
since 1914, while the other industrial areas in Cardiff 
Birmingham and Tyneside account for most of the 
remaining increase. So far as Catholic population 
goes, therefore, it appears that the Church is evel 
more localized than it was at the beginning of the 
last war. It is not surprising that the dispersiol 
of the Catholic children from these overcrowdel 
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areas has created an alarming problem for the 
Church. 

But there is another side to the picture, which 
offers a much more hopeful prospect. The first 
necessity of the Catholic revival in England—as 
Wiseman and Manning very soon realized—was an 
adequate supply of priests and an increase in the 
number of churches. And in these respects the 
Catholic Directory records show a different picture to 
that indicated by the population figures. The 
increase in both clergy and churches has been more 
rapid than the increase in Catholic population ; and 
it is an immense gain that the clergy are now largely 
born and trained in this country. The number of 
priests has grown so rapidly that in 1939 there were 
almost as many secular priests in England and Wales 
as the combined total for seculars and regulars in 1914; 
and the number of churches today is nearly as large 
as the combined total of churches and chapels in 1914. 
The 1940 issue of the Catholic Directory shows a further 
increase, as usual, in both lists ; for there is nowadays 
an average net increase of over 100 priests every year 
and of about 30 churches. But if we take the figures 
inthe 1939 Directory they show 3662 secular and 1980 
regulars against 3872 in all in 1914; and 1748 
churches and 727 chapels against 1837 combined in 
1914. 

A clearer light on the problem is thrown by an 
amination of the numbers in each diocese. West- 
minster, with 709 clergy, has the largest number of 
priests, though it ranks only sixth in the number of 
churches. Southwark with 274 churches has many 
more than any other diocese, and it ranks second in 
the total of priests (687) ; but the diocese is much 
more extensive and they are more widely distributed. 
liverpool with 184 churches has 611 priests, while the 
much larger diocese of Leeds has 188 churches and 
%8§ priests. Salford with 171 churches has 511 
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priests ; and Birmingham with 216 churches has 4fs 
priests. Churches, of course, cannot be evenly di. 
tributed over wide areas, which may include mow. 
tains and moors. Moreover, the city churches ar 
often large, with four or five or more priests attached 
to them, while one small church in a country distri 
may be adequate for a small and scattered congreg. 
tion. But it has been found already, in connexim 
with the evacuation scheme, that some of these large 
city parishes can supply one of their clergy to accom. 
pany the children who have been normally under his 
care in the Catholic school. To that extent ther 
already exist facilities, such as Wiseman and Manning 
never possessed, for assisting in the creation of new 
missions. 

Such advantages have been extremely helpful in 
those dioceses which contain a large Catholic popula 
tion in some parts and few Catholics elsewhere. 
Southwark, for instance, includes a densely crowded 
industrial and shipping area in South London, from 
which evacuation has been necessary ; it also include 
the series of seaside resorts around the coasts of Kent 
and Sussex, in which Catholic progress has been very 
remarkable ; and also the countryside between the 
sea and London where small churches and missions 
have multiplied under Archbishop Amigo’s rule. 
Even since 1914 the number of churches and chapek 
in Southwark has increased from 222 to 274 in 193). 
Many of these recent churches have been built in the 
new suburban areas outside London, but many mort 
have arisen in and around the seaside resorts. East 
bourne, for instance, is a holiday and _ residential 
centre which could be compared with many othe 
seaside towns in different dioceses. Its first church 
was opened in 1890, but it now has six resident priests 
while the parent church has produced a second church 
in Eastbourne itself, another at the foot of the Dowss, 
another at Hailsham and yet another at Polegate. 
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Similar conditions exist in several other dioceses 
which have been severely affected by the evacuation. 
Lancaster’s general composition has many points of 
resemblance with that of Southwark. Its large 
Catholic population is chiefly centred at one end, near 
Liverpool and the shipping area, while it contains the 
string of seaside towns from Lytham and Blackpool 
northwards which are crowded in the holiday season 
and relatively empty at other times. Inland it is 
thinly populated and its few centres have to serve wide 
districts where permanent missions have not yet been 
etablished. No comparison with the figures for 1914 
ishere possible, because the diocese was only founded 
in 1924; but the map in the current Directory shows 
anumber of new churches both in the Lake District 
and in Cumberland. There are other new churches 
dotted along the coastline, and a cluster of them has 
opened around Carlisle. In the diocese of Shrewsbury 
there are somewhat similar conditions also, for its large 
Catholic population lives chiefly in the northern part 
of Cheshire, adjacent to Liverpool and Manchester. 
Here also the resources of one part of the diocese, both 
in personnel and in finances, have made possible a 
tally remarkable extension of activity into the less 
developed parts. The diocese comprises Cheshire and 
Shropshire. Their combined populations increased 
between the census of 1911 and 1931 from 1,200,000 
to some 1,350,000, but the Catholic population grew 
much more rapidly (partly no doubt owing to Irish 
immigration into the Birkenhead district) from 60,000 
in 1914 to 96,000 in 1939. In the same period the 
tumber of priests increased from gi to 151 and the 
thurches and chapels from 60 to 79. Here, also, some 
ofthe large number of priests in the towns have been 
wailable to accompany the evacuated children and to 
help towards opening new Mass centres. 

The large archdiocese of Birmingham, comprising 
Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Worcestershire and Ox- 
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fordshire, provides perhaps the most interesting con. 
parison in the whole country. Its total populatin 
grew quickly in the post-war years and the next censy 
figures will show a still larger increase owing to the 
post-war development of so many new industries jp 
the Midlands. Between 1911 and 1931 the tod 
population rose from 3,115,000 to 3,595,000 ; but the 
Catholic population rose much faster, and at 160,00 
in 1939 is nearly double the 85,000 of 1914. This 
increase is all the more encouraging because it dow 
not confirm a former tendency to concentrate ina 
narrow industrial area, but has established many 
flourishing Catholic centres in counties where they 
were formerly few. The total of priests has increased 
from 313 to 465, and of these the growth has bee ff 
chiefly among the regulars, who have increased from 
107 to 196. The churches and chapels combined have 
increased from 153 in 1914 to 256 this year. The 
Birmingham archdiocese has indeed developed inf} 
conditions largely different from those, for instance, of fs 
London or Liverpool or Cardiff in which the Insh 
immigrant labourers and their descendants have 
provided the bulk of the Catholic population. Thi 
was true of Staffordshire and of the industrial town ff 
in which Dominic Barberi and his Passionists worked 
so devotedly in the years after the Irish famine ; and 
in Birmingham itself there was a large element of Irish 
immigrants. But the chief development of the arch ji 
diocese has been in areas where Irish labour ha 
played a smaller part. Particularly notable has bee 
the progress in Worcestershire and Oxfordshitt, 
which has been greatly assisted by the foundation d 
such religious houses as Heythrop College and the 
various communities in Oxford. 

Nottingham, comprising Notts and Derby and} 
Leicestershire as well as Rutland and Lincolnshire, ft 
has had very similar problems to those of Birmingham, 
and here also the Catholic growth has been remark 
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ible, Its total population rose from some 2,350,000 
in 1911 to 2,650,000 in 1931, but its Catholic popula- 
tion nearly doubled between 1914 and 1939. Its 
dergy have increased from 135 to 202 and its churches 
ad chapels from 98 to 129. But compared with the 
nore highly organized dioceses it has not yet nearly 
mough priests or churches, and it lacks the financial 
resources of a great industrial centre. In an area fully 
ix times as large as Westminster it has less than one- 
third of the number of priests although it has 129 
churches, against Westminster’s 171. It is moreover 
one of the dioceses which has had to provide for large 
: Boumbers of evacuated children. 
if The most overwhelming task of all is, of course, the 
immense diocese of Northampton, which extends from 
Slough to King’s Lynn and from near Rugby to 
Felixstowe. Its seven counties in 1914 contained only 
1,000 Catholics among some 1,900,000 people, and 
ithad only 88 priests and 77 churches. Cambridge- 
shire in 1914 had only 4 churches and Bedfordshire 
oly 5. The progress against such difficulties has been 
atraordinary, for the Catholic population had more 
han doubled, at 33,000 in 1939, and the priests had 
mcreased from 88 to 202 and the churches from 77 to 
That achievement speaks volumes for the 
(evotion of Bishop Cary-Elwes and Bishop Youens, 
whose death in November may well be attributed to 
- fie additional burden thrown upon him by the 
immense influx of evacuated children into many parts 
ifhis diocese. But there is no diocese in which the 
ptospect of permanent results accruing from the 
wacuation is so hopeful. 

Fast Anglia in general may be expected to remain 
tlatively backward in Catholic development for many 
years, as there are not only few Catholics but few 
ttntres of any kind in which a considerable nucleus 
shkely to arise. Immigrant farm labour from Ireland, 


-Powever, has in the past led to the establishment of 
Vol. xviii. P 
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Mass centres in many parts of Great Britain 
least in Scotland, where pious benefactors, like \, 
Hope-Scott, K.C., made it their business to provid 
them with religious facilities during the harvest 
seasons. Individual generosity on that scale cannotl: 
expected unless where the Church is fortunate 
finding rich converts in the district. But the evacy 
ation provides obvious opportunities if arrangemens 
develop for keeping the children for a considerabk 
time. Religious facilities are generally recognized x 
being an essential to any properly organized settle. 
ment under good auspices, and grants for the provision 
of temporary churches, or at any rate for the provision 
of clergy, should not be impossible to obtain. Th 
first extemporized arrangements for evacuation coull 
not be expected to fulfil all requirements, but the dri 
back to the cities has already compelled the autho 
ities to make more comprehensive plans so that the 
evacuated people can lead a more or less normal lif. 
The problem in many ways resembles that whic] 
confronts the organization of colonial emigration ord 
town-planning at home ; and in such cases provision 
for churches and clergy is assumed to be a necessity 
The War Office and Admiralty provide chaplains in 
war-time and even contribute towards the cost d 
church building for the soldiers and sailors. It 
surely not too much to ask that, in trying to establis 
a normal life for those who are evacuated, the public 
authorities should give at least equal attention to the 
temporary need of religious facilities. 

Temporary financial assistance of that kind would 
help greatly in making that first start which is alway 
difficult. It has, I believe, been the usual experientt 
that when a new chapel is opened, a congregation som 
collects, partly through the discovery of Catholics 
the district whose existence was not known to tht 
clergy hitherto, and partly through conversions or the 
arrival of newcomers. Such arrivals have been taking 
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place all over the country since war began—whether 
through the movements of troops or the formation of 
new military and air force camps, or the expansion of 
gctories which brings additional workers, or the 
migration of official and commercial staffs to tem- 
porary premises outside the danger zones. But the 
most widespread movement has been the evacuation 
ofchildren. The majority of them are, of course, poor, 
but they are not so poor as were the refugees from the 
Irsh famine whose little donations contributed so 
much to the building of churches and schools. Nor 
are the evacuated children by any means all poor. 
Their parents are frequently quite prosperous people, 
sme of whom would in any case leave the gloom and 
the discomfort of the cities for their own convenience. 
All over the country this sort of voluntary migration 
has been in evidence, and it provides great oppor- 
tunities for opening new centres while the war 
lasts. 
§ The opportunity is most marked in the West 
Country, where development has been very slow until 
recent years. ‘he diocese of Plymouth, for instance, 
which includes Cornwall and Devon and Dorset, had 
some 23,000 Catholics in 1914 and the total is only 
27,000 in 1939. Of that small number the majority 
lve either in Plymouth—with its eight churches—or 
ina few other important and growing towns like 
ixeter, Falmouth, and Torquay. But there must be 
many thousands of Catholics who have gone to the 
diocese as a result of the war, with the important 
development of naval activities and commercial 
tipping, and the expansion of the naval flying 
vice, as well as the influx of school children and 
wacuated business staffs and of elderly people who 
ave sought escape from the stress of war in remote 
places. And although the growth of Catholic popu- 
lation in the Plymouth diocese is slight, the increase 
ifclergy and churches in recent years has been very 
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notable. There were only 126 priests and 77 churchy 
in 1914, whereas there are now I71 priests and i¢ 
churches. In the intervening years Buckfast Ah 
particularly has become a centre of attraction froma] 
over England, and its influence has been no sml 
factor in making the Church known and respected in 
a part of the country where anti-Catholic prejudic 
remained strongly rooted. The monks have taken a 
active part in developing and assisting new mission, 
and their activities are likely to be still more fruitful in 
these coming years. 

Another western diocese which seems well equip. 
ped for future expansion is Clifton, which has also had 
its quota of refugees both from Bristol and other citie, 
Its Catholic population at 30,000 among 1,560,00 
people is still very low, but it was only 21,000 in 1914. 
It has a large body of regular clergy who could be 
counted upon for emergency purposes, particularly 
in the Downside community who have done so much 
as missionary pioneers in the past. The secula 
clergy in Clifton have increased from 58 in 1914 to 
79 and the regulars from 86 to 109. The diocese now 
includes Prinknash as well as Downside, and the 
Salesians have come into it as well as the Carmelites, 
Franciscans, and Dominicans who were there before. 

Portsmouth is another diocese which has had many 
of its children evacuated from Portsmouth ant 
Southampton ; but it has also received many refuges 
from other districts in its holiday resorts and its inland 
districts. Perhaps no other diocese is likely to exper 
ence such widespread repercussions from the wat. 
At Aldershot and the surrounding military centre 
there has been a great expansion of the fighting forces, 
while Portsmouth and Southampton become mort 
important than formerly as shipping bases. At the 
same time seaside resorts like Bournemouth, which 
has grown immensely since 1914, are crowded with 
a temporary exodus from London and other cities. 
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But the inland parts of the diocese, which have already 
received a considerable influx from the cities, are still 
largely undeveloped. Berkshire has surprisingly few 
Catholics outside the towns, such as Reading, Basing- 
stoke, Windsor, and Maidenhead. Hampshire shows 
similar conditions, with important parishes in the 
coast towns and in the military and naval centres, but 
elsewhere there are a few churches which have to 
serve widely scattered congregations. But the Ports- 
mouth diocese is exceptionally well furnished with 
rligious communities and colleges, which have 
already been able to supply additional priests in 
various places where the number of Catholic residents 
has suddenly increased. 

Never before has there been the same opportunity 
that now arises for extending the Catholic revival into 
anew phase with temporary advantages that could 
produce lasting results. The Church in Great Britain 
has developed on abnormal lines owing to the con- 
tinued concentration in the industrial areas, and many 
of its problems have been intensified by the conse- 
quences of overcrowding in the cities. The need for 
decentralization has been apparent for years, and the 
war has now produced the dispersal which could not 
have been expected under normal conditions. Future 
chroniclers of the Catholic revival will certainly find 
a turning point in the autumn of 1939. But the 
diffusion which has already occurred has its obvious 
dangers as well as its opportunities. The measures 
which are taken to overcome the risk of a very 
«tensive “leakage” through loss of contact with 
Catholic schools and vigorous parishes may yet result 
a much wider extension of the faith through the 
whole country than has seemed possible for many 
years, 

Denis Gwynn. 





SEMINARY STANDARDS 


R. McREAVY wrote in the October issue of thi 

REviEw an article entitled “Masters in Israel”, 
in which he represented very forcibly the need of 
raising the intellectual standards in our seminaries 
regretfully admitting that, in view of the level of la 
education today, those standards were at present, 
generally speaking, not high enough. His plea and 
suggestions for improvement will, we are sure, be 
endorsed by all who know our seminaries and pa. 
ticularly by those whose business and privilege it i 
to lecture on philosophy, theology and the other 
subjects in the courses which prepare our student 
remotely or immediately for the priesthood. Dr. 
McReavy has suggested two possible remedies. The 
first is that the attention and interest of the boys in 
our Catholic schools should be directed more inss 
tently and continuously, though always with prudence, 
to the possibility of a vocation to the priesthood, it 
worth and dignity. His second suggestion was thata 
more careful selection of candidates for admission into 
the seminary is, when feasible, highly desirable. 

Now everyone would welcome the adoption d 
those remedies. The first would be easy enough to 
apply ; the second is perhaps less easy, for vocation 
are not usually so numerous that we can afford to 
be very exacting in the choice of our candidates. But 
perhaps with the acceptance of Dr. McReavy’s fit 
suggestion vocations will become more numerous. 
We may certainly expect such to be the case. 

We do not propose now to amplify what has been 
so well and so convincingly stated by Dr. McReavy; 
we wish rather to carry the matter a step further 
We hope that Dr. McReavy and those who have read 
his article with sympathy will be patient with the 
writer while he advances a third, and supplementary, 
suggestion whereby the standard in our seminatié 
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might be raised, even granted only the material which 
is at present at our disposal. We wish to ask the 
question: What, pending the adoption of the two 
aforesaid suggestions, are we to do with the material 
which we have already ? There is no doubt that much 
of it is of high quality ; a fairly plentiful supply of 
talented boys and youths is annually entering our 
gminaries. If the majority of the candidates for the 
priesthood are not stars of the first, or even of the 
second, magnitude, yet a goodly percentage of them 
are extremely intelligent. ‘The writer has often asked 
himself: What becomes of all this material? If the 
standard is too low, as it is said to be, is it possible that 
our method is wrong ? 

The question is a searching of the heart for all 
who are responsible for the organization and system 
ofteaching. ‘To put the question is no reflexion upon 
any individual or any institution, for it needs to be 
asked in every generation. Methods change with the 
experience gained by time. The methods of teaching 
in our primary schools have improved out of all 
recognition during the last few decades. Those of us 
who were at a primary school know that the teaching 
wed to be monotonous, repetitive, mostly devoted to 
wintelligent memory work, enforced by the fear 
which the teacher instilled into his pupils. This has 
now all been changed for the better, through a radical 
reformation in system and curriculum. Perhaps the 
methods in our secondary schools, except so far.as 
the teaching of science is concerned, have not changed 
to the same extent. Certainly in the past boys of 
ixteen used to come through the ordeal shockingly 
meducated. As for our seminaries, we have a right 
to hope that methods here have kept pace with 
modern developments. It was not uncommon, in our 
own time, for students to pass through their whole 
course of philosophy with hardly a glimmering of 
what it meant ; and even theology, that science of 
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sciences, remained for many of them when they had 
completed their studies almost a closed book. Anj 
yet not a few of our contemporaries had fine brain, 
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such as might have made them philosophers ¢ § srictl 
theologians of the first class. If many a clericd § erudi 
student, having completed a long and arduous cou ff 2350 
of philosophy and theology during what is perhap § will t 
the most assimilative period of his life, is willing at the § ment 
end of it to put those subjects aside as matters oflittle § contr 
interest, one is tempted to ask : Is it the subject, orthe § medi 
student, or the system that is to blame ? doctr 

We may say that the boys and youths who enter § thet 
our seminaries fall into three categories. There ar \ 
the few who are exceptionally equipped with a fine § such 
natural intelligence, the majority who have norm § dam 
intelligence, and a remnant who, though they can § fact 
and do become splendid, very successful, zealous and § vari 
holy priests, can never hope to do much in the § least 
intellectual sphere. Now when these three categorie: § Whe 
get together in their common life, in class or outside § telli 
class, it is the ideals of the majority that prevail; it § adec 
is they who set the intellectual fashion. Consequently § wit 
the general standard tends to gravitate to the § tok 
capacities of the majority, while the few of outstanding § inte 
intelligence are left with their books and count for § the 
little with the more practical and matter-of-fact J des 
section of the students. littl 





Moreover, all who have had experience in teaching 
boys and young men have realized that these are 
usually averse from using their minds beyond a certain 
limit which is soon reached. There is an inertia, deep- 
seated in most of them, that will not easily be over- 
come. The lecturer pours out the necessary matter; 
it flows over the minds, or rather the consciousness, of 
the hearers, if indeed much of it does anything mort 
than excite the auditory nerves, and a great deal of't 
is like water flowing over a weir. A certain amoutt 
seeps through, but that amount is determined only by 
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the power of assimilation. The normal seminarist is, 
we believe, anxious to know what he has to know, but 
he is extremely selective, taking in what he thinks is 
trictly essential and letting the rest go by. The 
erudition and scholarship of the professor passes away 
asso much surface drainage. Your normal seminarist 
will take little interest in the history of the develop- 
ment of doctrine, in defunct heresies, in theological 
controversies, in the complicated history of the 
mediaeval Church, and least of all in the sources of 
doctrine. None of these, he believes, cuts any ice for 
the busy priest on the mission. 

We may add to this lack of mental alertness for 
such matters, another circumstance that is even more 
damaging to high intellectual standards, namely the 
fact that, with an audience before him of widely 
various calibres, the professor must talk down to the 
least intelligent, or to those a little below the average. 
When lectures are of that character, the more in- 
telligent become mentally indolent for they have no 
adequate stimulus to thought, whilst the rather slow- 
witted are perpetually trying to catch up and then 
tokeep up, until their immense good will and mediocre 
intelligence peter out, so that they settle down to do 
the absolute minimum and not a jot more. If this 
description truly represents the situation, there is 
little hope of any advance whilst it lasts. The clergy, 
asa class, will be inferior to the educated laymen and 
will never touch even the fringe of the intelligentsia. 
Itis not, of course, implied, for it would be foolish to 
imply, that the clergy as a body should be able to 
compare favourably with the lay experts of the 
Universities. But it is implied and it is hoped that the 
general level of our seminarists can be raised and that 
there can be more than a very few in each generation 
and each diocese who will be able to take their places 


in the first rank of the intellectual leaders of this 
country. 
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So much having been stated, truthfully, we hope, 
and without exaggeration, it remains to outline the 
third plan referred to above which may serve to raige 
the standard in the seminaries and definitely to put 
the best of our students among the scholars of this or 
of any other country. This plan can be best described 
in two suggestions. 

The first suggestion is based on the sound principle 
that we should put first things first and see to it that 
the essential subjects are given far and away the place 
of first importance, and that secondary subjects are 
not allowed to claim more than a small part of the 
jaded attention of our students. Our Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII, addressing the seminarists of Rome 
on 24 June, 1939,! said that it gave him wonderfil 
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pleasure and happiness to see so many representatives if 
of the thousands of seminarists all over the world who may 
are preparing for the priesthood. The purpose of the J study 
Catholic priesthood is to illumine the minds of men § strict 
with the truth of Christ and inflame their spirit with J guar 
His love. ‘You devote yourselves to the sacred § subje 
studies that you may be illumined by the light of § ther 
truth, and your religious-ascetic training serves to § ment 
inflame you with the charity of Christ.” As to the § wors 
subjects to be taught, His Holiness insisted that § reat 
professors should see to it very earnestly that the main § tack! 
subjects should take the first place in the curriculum § atth 
and be, as it were, the centre of all the rest ; that the J wise 
others should duly accompany and supplement these, § duri 
but never claim too great labour nor prove of the § we: 
slightest detriment to the accurate and truly supreme § that 
study of the chief subjects. The Holy Father went on § goin 
to say that the studies pursued in the seminary wert 
to be directed not merely towards scholarship, but § is o 
rather to the impressing of such a form on the mind § fas 
as would persist, in virtue of which priests should be § we 

able to express by voice and pen what would conduce § tot 









1 See Clergy Review, Vol. XVII, pp. 357-365. Mos 
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o the spread of Catholic truth and bring men back to 
Christ. What is true of these great subjects is true, 
His Holiness said, also of Christian philosophy. 
Moreover, it must be thoroughly realized that good 
pastors and learned confessors are of the greatest 
moment. In this connexion, the Holy Father 
pointedly mentioned Moral Theology and Canon 
law. As to History, His Holiness wished that it 
should chiefly present the activities in the life of the 
Church, its labours, its sufferings, its methods and 
successes in the fulfilment of its office, its works of 
charity, the prevailing perils, the relations between 
Church and State. The importance of sacred 
Scripture and the application of its teaching to life 
and constancy in virtue are also insisted upon. 

In reliance on this address of the Holy Father we 
may be allowed to suggest that the many subjects of 
study in our seminaries should be treated in very 
strict proportion to their importance. We have to 
guard against the immense mistake of presenting all 
subjects as if each were equally important, and as if 
the minds of all students were divided into compart- 
ments of equal assimilative powers, and what is still 
worse, of trying to put into their minds many un- 
related subjects at the same time. The man who can 
tackle several subjects and keep them all on the move 
at the same time is a rare and wonderful person. Is it 
wise then to ask students to attend to many subjects 
during the same term? Divide et impera. Why do 
we not concentrate on a few at a time? If it is said 
that such a procedure is impossible, then we are 
going to continue in a faulty method. 

The second suggestion which we venture to make 
is of even greater importance and, we believe, more 
asible. It is intended to meet the difficulty which 
we have already mentioned, that of lecturing down 
to the average intelligence in a class combining the 
most varied degrees of ability, in consequence of which 
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little or no progress can be made. To obviate this we 
suggest that students should be divided into tyo 
classes, at least for those subjects (such as dogmati 
theology, sacred Scripture and fundamental theology) 
which lend themselves to research. According to this 
scheme the students would be so divided that a 
opportunity would be afforded for the more intelligent 
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to make the best use of their capabilities : one pr. § our 
fessor being employed in giving a special course to the § bo™ 
more advanced, while another professor would give his co 
a more elementary course to the many—for we believe §} Uv 
that, normally, not more than four out of ten students | “ec 
could benefit by an advanced course. Given such § Poul 
a division, with a competent professor, there is no § St 
degree of excellence to which the clever students could § 54™ 
not attain, to say nothing of the quite legitimate would 
feelings of satisfaction and emulation created by the | 
conviction that something is being done to stimulate subjec 
progress in knowledge. With students of outstanding J 
talent the professor can cover the ordinary ground = 
an 





rapidly, and thus have time to deal in greater detal 
with special aspects of his subject. 

Practical difficulties in arranging such a division 
will doubtless present themselves: such as that of 
determining at what point in the course (at the end of 
philosophy, or after the first year of theology) the 
division is to take effect. It may also be necessary to 
re-arrange the classes at some time in the year, lest 
the advanced students be hampered by those who 
have begun well but cannot keep pace with the rest. 
Nevertheless, the advantages of such a scheme seem 
to be so great that we feel convinced that something 
on these lines should be attempted. . 

An important corollary must be added. It 5 
a fact that a student will make greater progress if he’s 
obliged to give out rather than to be always taking 1. 
The delusion from which most of us professors suffer, 
namely, that it is merely necessary to pour out know- 
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ledge, must be set aside. A student becomes master 
of the subject which he has worked out for himself. 
He should, therefore, not be for ever listening and 
reading. He should produce, express the results of his 
sudies orally and in writing. He should be obliged, 
with prudence and gentleness, to do so. No factor 
will be so beneficial as this personal initiative and 
labour, in consequence of which his studies will 
become a matter of positive enthusiasm. Throughout 
his course every advanced student should be con- 
tinuously working upon some particular aspect of his 
subject, which he is going to master and regard as 
peculiarly his own. The results of his research should 
beset down in the form of dissertations which, if there 
is time, might be read to the class. And in all this he 
would be under the constant guidance of his pro- 
fessor, who would help him both in the choice of 
subject and in the method of research. 

Moreover, it is important that we should bear in 
mind the mentality and the needs of our own people, 
aid therefore concentrate attention upon what is 
relevant to the present state of thought in this country. 
What seems scholarly in foreign periodicals is often 
oflittle importance to us. In this country many non- 
Catholics have no sense of religion, their moral 
principles have been shattered, their belief in the 
divinity of Christ and a divine revelation, in the 
inerrancy of the Bible and, of course, in an infallibly 
teaching Church, has vanished. Special efforts should 
therefore be directed to refurbishing those instruments 
of our armoury which are required for combating 
modern errors. We believe that the greatest stress 
thould be laid upon natural theology, fundamental 
tthic, fundamental theology and sacred Scripture. 
for those who have the historical gift, the history of the 
Church in general and of the Church in England in 
particular is of the most pressing importance. This 
8a subject in which individual work and research are 
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very much needed, research that can be undertake, 
even by some of those who are not in the advance 
theological course. 

There remains the problem of an increased staf. 
As a minimum, the only addition which need be mak 
is that of one professor: a professor of dogmatic 
theology. As a maximum, three additional professor 
would be needed, for dogmatic theology, sacred 
Scripture and fundamental theology respectively, 

To sum up, the suggestions put forward by Dr, 
McReavy and myself would amount to the following: 

(1) Increased zeal on the part of preachers 
confessors and teachers in fostering vocations to the 
priesthood. 

(2) Greater care in selecting the most suitable boys 
for admission into the seminaries. 

(3) The avoidance of congested time-tables. 

(4) The division of theological students into two 
classes and the encouragement of personal research. 

(5) Greater insistence on those subjects which are 
for the present of pressing importance. 

How far any or all of them are practicable mus, 
of course, be decided by those who are experienced in 
the difficult task of organizing the studies in our 
seminaries. But we feel convinced that, if they could 
be put into effect, we should soon see a distinct 
advance in our seminary standards. 

Henry Davss, S.J. 
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Suond Sunday after Easter. (Gospel: John x, 11-16.) 


OST of us have wondered before now why all the Sun- 

days after Easter, except Low Sunday, have gospels 
which preserve for us words spoken before, not after, Good 
friday. Granted that John xvi is a foreshadowing, through- 
out, of Pentecost, why was John x chosen as well? If there 
was to be a Good Shepherd Sunday, would not the Pasce oves 
mas have made a more appropriate setting for it? Perhaps 
we should think of this Sunday as enshrining the deferred 
solemnity of Good Friday, just as, later on, Corpus Christi 
will be the deferred solemnity of Maundy Thursday. As our 
Lord went to his Passion, he quoted the verse, “‘I will smite 
the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock will be scattered”’ ; 
words which never faded from their memory—St. Peter, in 
today’s epistle, is still remembering them with a blush when 
he tells the first Christians that they were once strayed 
sheep, but have come back, now, to the Shepherd and Bishop 
of their souls. In those early days after the Resurrection, 
how the reproach must have echoed in their ears; how 
Peter must have been embarrassed when he was bidden to 
take up the duties of a shepherd! Today, then, after the 
breathless adventures of Easter, we collect our thoughts and 
go back for a little, to take a better and longer view of what 
Good Friday meant. With an early Easter like this the sight, 
still fresh, of lambs in the fields disposes us for pastoral 
metaphor. The epistle, accordingly, reminds us of the 
spotless Lamb who was made a Victim for our sins ; the 
gospel, of that good Shepherd whose crook and sling are 
needed for the welfare of the flock. At the point where 
today’s gospel picks up the allegory, the good Shepherd 
himself is shown as the Victim-Shepherd. His goodness 
does not exhaust itself in folding, guiding, feeding his 
sheep, the situation may call for a greater test of his love— 
he may have to expose himself to death to secure their escape 
fomdanger. The test will distinguish the father of his flock 
fom the hireling. Four centuries earlier, in Plato’s Republic, 
Socrates had refuted Thrasymachus’ suggestion that rulers 
tule for their own good, not for that of their subjects, just 
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as shepherds keep sheep to fill their own purses. No, say 
Socrates ; the shepherd as money-maker looks after his oy 
interests, the shepherd as shepherd must, first and foremost, 
look after the interests of his flock. So our Lord has come, 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister ; he takes Upon 
himself the form of a servant, is at the disposal, absolutely, 
of the flock he tends. In the extreme case, the faithful se. 
vant must be faithful unto death. Man’s sin is the extrem 
case ; to disappoint hell of its prey (such is God’s positiy 
will, not a strict necessity of the situation), the Shepherd 
must become a Victim. 

Why is such prominence given, in the allegory, to the 















behaviour of the hireling ? As contrasted with our Lord, he The 
is only an imaginary figure. But his character is emphasized § the pt! 
here, surely, because our Lord is implying, without saying, folded s 
that ali pastors who hold a commission from him mug § tet le 
imitate his shepherd-attitude, partake of his shepherd §j aud Ge 
office. ‘‘Woe to the shepherds of Israel! Did they not feed j Vugat 
themselves ?””—proving false, thereby, to the very title they j like M 
claimed, a title which committed them to service. Inow § Wlof 





Lord’s Church there is to be no room for the hireling who 
will be a self-feeder instead of a sheep-feeder. Peter himself 
the moment after he has received, like Josue from Moses, 
the reversion of the chief pastorate on earth, is warned that 
there is to be no more running away at the wolf’s approach ; 
as a young man, he might gird himself and go whither he 

















would, when he is old, another will gird him and he is to be Th 
carried whither he would not. And through him the same 

warning is issued to Popes, to bishops, to priests, that they T 
can only enjoy the extension of his pastoral office if they ac- the ne 
cept the honourable obligation to become, when need arises, whack 
victim-shepherds in their turn. Our own age has not been woul 
lacking in instances of such priestly heroism. We must tval 
pray that God will continue to provide his Church witha tat. 
continual supply of pastors, not hirelings ; men who wil §"« 
live for their flocks and, at need, die for them. ; ( 

What follows, about the good Shepherd knowing his this 

sheep, seems to go back in thought to the beginning of the §™4 
allegory, off the map as far as our Sunday gospel is concerned. § "2 
Our punctuation and interpretation, though traditional, i - 





surely wrong : “as the Father knows me, even so know I the 
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father” breaks up the thought unintelligibly. Must we 
not, following St. Cyril, run the two sentences together : 
“am the good Shepherd, and know my sheep, and my sheep 
inw me, as the Father knoweth me and I know the 
father” ? There is, between Christ and the believing soul, 
an intimacy of mutual recognition that cannot be defined 
in any terms of intellectual knowledge—any more than the 
instinct by which the shepherd can distinguish between his 
fock, the instinct by which the sheep can recognize its own 
mater. And this intimacy is the image, nay, is the extension, 
ofthat uncreated Love with which the Son loves the Father, 
and the Father the Son. 

The sheep which are “not of this fold” are, at least in 
the primary intention of the allegory, the Gentiles; un- 
flded sheep, whom our Lord is to bring to himself, and be 
their leader too ; there will be no distinction between Jew 
and Gentile, it will be all one flock. Not ‘‘one fold” ; the 
Vulgate has given us a misleading translation ; to write, 
like Maldonatus, of our Lord as breaking down the middle 
wall of partition and turning two folds into one, goes beyond 
the original metaphor. No doubt we may interpret the 
other sheep in a secondary sense (but with caution), of those 
wuls which, through invincible ignorance, remain outside 
the visible unity of Christ’s Church. 


Third Sunday after Easter. (Gospel : John xvi, 16-22.) 


The sixteenth chapter of St. John, from which this and 
the next two Sunday gospels are derived, is full of obscurities 
which have given rise to a variety of interpretations. _ It 
would be out of place, here, to consider the rival claims of 
tval explanations ; in what follows, it must be understood 
that lam adopting the one which seems to me most probable 
ineach case, without claiming any authority for it. 

One such obscurity confronts us at the very opening of 
this Sunday’s gospel. Does “A little while, and...” 
mean that there will be a short interval after which a separa- 
ton takes place, as Jonas iii, 4, “Yet forty days, and Nineveh 
thall be overthrown” ? Or does it mean that there will 


tea short interval during which a separation takes place, as 
Vol. xviii, Q 
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Exodus xvi, 6, “Morning, and you shall see the glory oft 
Lord”? In the former case I would interpret thy: 
“There will be, after the Resurrection, a short interval f 
forty days after which you will not see me (because I got) 
the Father), and then a short interval, the rest of you 
earthly lives, after which you will see me again in heaven,” 
In the latter case I would interpret thus: “There will 
a short interval of three days, during which you will not ye 
me, and again an interval during which you will see me. 
but only a short interval of forty days, because at the end 
of them I am going to my Father.” Observe that wher 
they first occur the words “‘because I go to the Father” ar 
omitted in some of the best Greek manuscripts ; but the 
comment of the apostles seems to show that, somehow or 
another, the shortness of the time involved was understood 
by them as connected with our Lord’s departure from earth, 

On this interpretation, the sorrow which the apostle 
will feel is not the brief agony caused by the Crucifixion, 
but the life-time of striving and persecution which await 
them ; the joy is not the joy of our Lord’s Resurrection, but 
the joy of their own restoration to his company in heaven, 
The mood of Easter-tide is not one which befits, permanently, 
our life on earth ; it is meant to be a foretaste of heaven, 
Life here is at best a Lent, parts of it will be a Passion-tide. 
That is what the apostles do not yet understand ; it leaves 
them bewildered. They think, still, of our Lord’s Resw- 
rection as if it was destined to usher in, immediately, a reign 
of peace and happiness on earth. They do not realize that 
there is a life of warfare and of hardship still in front of them. 

The curse pronounced upon Eve, ‘‘In sorrow shalt thou 
bring forth children”, is a sacrament, as it were, of the whole 
of our life in this fallen world. As a woman who is expecting 
a child lives, during those months, in the future, regulate 
her life and concentrates her interests in a special way, i 
view of the joy which lies beyond the pains of motherhood, 
so the Christian, in the days of his flesh, is to live in the 
future. He looks forward, beyond the birth-pangs of death, 
to a delivery—the freeing of his immortal soul into a statt 
in which it will see God, will sin and strive no longer. 0 
rather, as St. Paul would tell us, we look forward to the day 
of the final resurrection, when a glorified body will be out 
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We, who are in this tabernacle, do groan, being burdened ; 
ach of us has within himself a citizen of heaven, but in 
enbryo, waiting to be brought to the birth. 

“You shall weep and lament, but the world shall rejoice” 
_we are not meant to form a picture of Christians as a 
gloomy sect, which rejects with disgust all the innocent 
amusements life has to provide, and cannot share in the 
human interests of the world around it. The expectant 
mother is not cut off from all the normal activities of life ; 
itis only that the event to which she looks forward dominates 
her interests, overshadows other anxieties, colours her whole 
outlook. So it is to be with the Christian ; he cannot forget 
that business of the soul which so outweighs everything else 
inimportance. And this business of the soul, even if he lives 
in conditions which are not unfriendly to his religion, does 
mean weeping and lamenting, in the sense that his heart 
always cherishes an unsatisfied desire. The higher his 
piritual standards, the deeper his prayer, the more he is 
conscious of being exiled from the unveiled presence of 
Christ. “But I will see you again, and your heart shall 
rejoice” ; this pain of exile has its compensation, even here, 
in the anticipated happiness of reunion with our Master. 
“When it was morning, Jesus stood on the shore” ; that 
appearance of the risen Christ among the mists is an image 
ofthe Presence which we hope to see greeting us when the 
night’s labour is ended and the mists part away on the other 
side of death. And this joy, to be realized then in its fullness, 
but ours already by anticipation, is a joy which no man 
takes from us ; it does not share the impermanence of those 
arthly joys which try to dispute its claim on our lives ; it 
has the solidity of that terra firma of eternity on which our 
lord’s feet are already set, to which, already, the desire of 
our hearts is anchored. 


Fourth Sunday after Easter. (Gospel : John xvi, 5-14.) 


Just after Judas had gone out into the night our Lord 
had told his apostles that he (our Lord) was going somewhere 
where the apostles would not be able to find him. Peter 
asked in bewilderment, “Lord, whither goest thou ?” and the 
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answer was, “Thou canst not follow me now to the Place 
where I am going, but thou shalt follow me hereafe” 
(xiii, 31-36). Later, our Lord made the explicit statemey, 
“I am going to my Father” (xiv, 28). He picks up the poin 
again here: “I am going, as I say, to my Father ; none 
you has need to ask me any longer where I am going. Bu, 
while your bewilderment has ceased, it has only ceased to be 
replaced by sorrow and regret ; that ought not to be »” 
And then he gives the reason. It is expedient for th 
apostles, for his Church generally, that he should go awy 
from us, because he will send his Paraclete to be with 
























instead. If we ask why it was impossible that the Paraclee pa 
should come down upon the apostles before the Ascension, ple 
that is to question, beyond the measure of our comprehen. on 
sion, the ordering of God’s Providence ; but it is clear that the de 
the apostles will have more need of comfort when ther alread 
Master is no longer with them, and a fortiori that we, whos suit * 1 
minds cannot travel to our Lord even by way of memory, yet kn 
but only by faith, shall need inward strengthening. But § yas n 
why “it is expedient”? Are we really to suppose that the large. 
unseen assistance of the Holy Spirit is more useful to us, for ty an 
the achievement of our salvation, than the visible presence § sjrea, 
of our Lord, still on earth, would have been? Yes, ina At 
sense ; because that unseen assistance operates mort § gives 








intimately, more directly, upon our souls. It would have been 
better for Caiphas, for Pilate, that the Holy Spirit should 
have come into their hearts than that Jesus of Nazareth, in 
his state of humiliation, should have stood before them 
he did. 

The Paraclete, then, will come; and he will havea 
twofold mission—to the world at large, and especially the 
world in its hostile sense, and to the apostles themselves 
His mission to the world will be one of offering it proof, 
showing it that its notions and standards are all wrong. 
(i) He will show it that it has a wrong idea of sin, of its sins; 
not merely that of Deicide—that is not conveyed by the 
word “because”. It will be Ais mission to convince them 
that they are all wrong about sin, because our Lord’s mission 
has failed to do this—they simply refused to believe in him. 
The éclat of Pentecost will be a proof under their eyes, mort 
impressive even than our Lord’s miracles, which they could 
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attribute to Beelzebub ; they will have to think, now, about 
their sins. (i) And he will show the world that it has a 
wrong idea of justice ; he will have to do that, because our 
lord himself will no longer be there to do it, he will have 
gone to his Father, and be seen no more by men. The Jews’ 
idea of justice is that it consists merely in keeping the out- 
ward observances of the old Law, together with a grudging 
tribute paid to morality. The effect of Pentecost will be 
toshow them, in action, the justice which our Lord preached 
on the Mount—generosity, self-devotion, self-forgetfulness. 
(i) And he will show the world that it has a wrong idea 
about the importance of verdicts pronounced by worldly 
people—our Lord’s condemnation in particular. It will 
beleft for him to do that ; in point of fact, the verdict which 
the devil won against Christ before the Sanhedrim has 
already been reversed, and the devil has been cast in his 
suit ; but (this is implied rather than stated) the fact was not 
yet known to the world at large, because the Resurrection 
was not made known, when it happened, to the world at 
large. It will be left for men transformed by the Holy Spirit 
to announce, for the first time, that finding which has 
already been entered in the records of heaven. 

And the Holy Spirit has a mission to the apostles them- 
selves ; through them, of course, to the Church. Our Lord has 
not yet delivered to them all the truths which he is commis- 
soned to reveal ; he will have more to tell them when he has 
risen from the dead, and can make larger claims on their faith 
than he can at present. But all the teaching he can give, 
before or after his Passion, is, if we may dare to say so, a kind 
of “cramming” ; there is no time for that gradual assimi- 
tion which the message—such a message, such a revolution 
inall their ways of thought—really needs. They are slow 
«holars ; “how is it that you do not understand ?” is his 
frequent complaint. The assimilation, the digestion of all 
that he has taught them is a process which the Holy Spirit 
will carry out in them, by his gift of enlightenment. Else- 
where our Lord speaks of it as a process of “bringing to their 
memory” all that he has said to them ; here he speaks of it 
a “guidance”, hodegesis, leading a person along a road—it 
sdifficult to see why the Vulgate has chosen such a colour- 
iss equivalent as docebit. They are like persons who have 
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been given directions about their route, or even provid 
with a rough map of it, but must nevertheless halt at every 
turn of the road to make sure of their bearings. The Holy 
Spirit will enlighten them in this process of “making oy 
what our Lord’s teaching meant, and of applying it to ex) 
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fresh situation which arises (cf. Acts xv). ‘Things that ax | andsa 
to come he will show you” does not mean that the Hoy § Christ 
Spirit is going to give them powers of prophecy ; thatisno § to beli 
in point here ; he is going to explain to them fully (anageyli) appro} 
the situations which have not yet arisen (erchomena). This glory 
is true in a sense, not only of the apostles but of their suc teachi 
cessors ; the deposit of faith which they leave behind wil § to hav 
still need to be made more explicit, especially in view of § 10W, 
heretical interpretations of it which may become current, § reget 
But in all this the Holy Spirit is not “speaking of himself’ § Son. 
he is not making any fresh contribution to the sum of thei W 
theological knowledge ; he is “‘receiving’’, taking over, the § andt 
old lessons which Christ had taught, and expounding them § we a1 
to the apostles by means of his inward illumination. Thu § the ! 
he will (not “glorify” ; that has nothing to do with it, bu) § Chur 
approve to their minds, recommend to their understanding, § 10 Gc 
Christ as Teacher. for u 
love 
and 
Fifth Sunday after Easter. (Gospel: John xvi, 23-90.) Our 
pray 





What is the exact moment of transition, and why shoul 


there be a moment of transition, between two periods; otf / 
in which the apostles have not yet learned to ask anything J in | 
of the Father in our Lord’s name, and one in which thisis whi 
the natural ambit of their prayer? The answer is, surely, fort] 
that when our Lord has completed and crowned the sacrifice § I le 
of his life by the sacrifice of his death, he will be seen and J whe 
acclaimed by his followers as their Victim, and all subsequent § pro! 
approaches to God will be made with the intention, expliat J upo 
or implicit, of pleading his good offices as their Mediator. § sen! 
Hitherto he has encouraged them, as in the Pater nosia, @ Nat 
to go straight to God with their needs as men did under the of t 
old Dispensation. In the order of time, it is natural to think J our 
of the Atonement as dating, not from Bethlehem but from 2 


Calvary. Hitherto, our Lord has only alluded to th 
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Atonement “in proverbs”, by mysterious allusions, as when 
he said that the Son of Man had come to give his life as 
aransom on behalf of many ; after his Resurrection he will 
teach the doctrine ex professo: ‘Then he opened their 
understandings, that they might understand the scriptures, 
and said, Thus it is written, and thus it was appropriate that 
Christ should suffer’; ‘‘O fools, and slow of intelligence 
to believe in all that was spoken by the prophets, was it not 
appropriate that Christ should suffer, and enter into his 
glory like that ?”’—you see this new note coming into his 
teaching after he has risen from the dead ; Calvary ought 
tohave made everything clear to them. They are to realize, 
now, that all their access to the Father belongs to them as 
regenerate by and incorporated into the saving death of his 
Son. 

When we appeal to the Father, in the name, for the sake, 
and through the merits of Jesus Christ, does that mean that 
we are simply praying to Christ and asking him to pray to 
the Father for us? No; the liturgical tradition of the 
Church never takes that form. We ask the saints to pray 
to God for us, we do not ask our Lord to pray to the Father 
for us. The Father himself (our Lord says) loves us ; our 
love for Christ and belief in him incorporates us into him, 
and so the Father sees us in him, hears his prayer in ours. 
Our Lord’s Sacrifice forms not just a motive to which our 
prayer must be constantly appealing, but an atmosphere, 
amedium, in which our prayer exists. 

All this implies, as its basis, a beliefin our Lord’s Divinity, 
in his Consubstantiality with the Father. And it is this 
which he proceeds to assert when he goes on to say, “I came 
forth from the Father, and am come into the world ; again 
I leave the world and I go to the Father.” Something, 
whether in the phrase itself, or in the accents with which he 
pronounced it, or in the enlightenment which he bestowed 
upon his hearers as he said it, seems to have made this 
sentence a turning-point in their understanding of his 
nature. Something that was lacking hitherto in their grasp 
of the situation is all at once supplied. They see that what 
our Lord said of his Father, “Your Father knows what you 
have need of before you ask him”, applies equally to our 
Lord himself, equally omniscient ; he has come forth from 
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the Father, not as a mere emissary from him, but as ty 
express Image of his Person. The King who prepared, 
marriage-feast for his son, the owner of the vineyard who 
sent his son to receive the fruits of it, the son who is not bound 
to pay tribute to his own father, were all these “proverly’ 
an exaggeration? No, they see now that our Lord claim 


to go back, taking their petitions with him, as a Son to his 
Father’s house. 


R. A. Knox, 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 


HE centenary of the death of John Adam Moehler, 

who may rightly be called the theologian of the 
Catholic revival in Germany during the early nineteenth 
century, occurred in 1938 and has occasioned a number of 
important publications dealing with that remarkable figure. 
Every leading Catholic university has produced its own great 
theologians, and the study of each resolves itself usually into 
an estimate of the extent to which he embodies and develops 
the traditions of his Alma Mater. But to study Moehler is 
to consider the Tiibingen tradition not merely in its develop- 
ment but in its very foundation. Moehler is the product of 
an age in which the impoverishment of scholasticism was 
causing men to look back with longing to the golden days 
of the Middle Ages (the Romantic Movement), and to seek 
even further back in the patristic period those immutable 
principles of Catholic thought which would provide a valid 
defence against Protestantism. (Moehler has much in 
common with Newman.) This method of going back to 
beginnings is not without its dangers, as the example of 
Luther shows, and as Moehler well knew ; but it is dangerous 
only in those who cut themselves away from the continuity 
of the Catholic tradition, in those who fail to see the Church 
as a vital organic unity, as the continuation of Christ, living, 
teaching, and suffering through the ages. 

This consciousness of the Church as a living continuity 
is the leitmotiv of Moehler’s theology, and it is only against 
this background that his work can be properly appreciated. 
His emphasis upon the inner life of the Church, upon the 
mystical aspect of faith and the part played in it by the will, 
his insistence upon the close relation between the external 
elements of the Church and the interior spirit of which these 
are, as it were, the outcome as well as the manifestation, 
have led some writers to see in him a forerunner of modern- 
im. Recent studies, however, have shown this stigma to 
be undeserved ; and herein lies the special value of the 
memorial volume, L’ Eglise est une,4in which a group of French 


1 DE glise est une—Hommage a Moehler (Bloud et Gay, 1939s Pp. 351+ 
Price not stated). A German version was published simultaneously by 
Schéningh of Paderborn. 
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and German scholars have contributed a series of articls 
treating of the unity of the Church under its various aspects 
and with special reference to the work of Moehler. Intro. 
duced by a brief but masterly survey of Moehler’s historical 
milieu from the pen of Pére Chaillet, S.J., the writers (who 
include such well-known names as Sertillanges, Adam, 
Goyau, Bardy, Ranft, Geiselmann, Congar, and Jungmamn) 
consider successively Religion and Universality, The Mystery of 
the Church, The Voice of the Fathers, The Mystical Principle ani 
the External Organization of the Church, etc ; the purpose ofthe 
whole being to show that the guiding principles of the work 
of Moehler are of vital importance for the development of 
the theology of the future. The book is of the greatest value 
for the understanding of the recent work of Karl Adam and 
other professors of the university of Tiibingen. 

Some justification for the claim that Moehler’s influence 
has endured is to be found in the spate of books which still 
continues to appear on the subject of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Among these a high place must be assigned to 
Professor Jiirgensmeier’s work, of which a translation has 
now been published by Coldwell,4 at the somewhat high 
price of 12s. The book is strictly speaking a treatise 
of ascetics based upon the dogmatic foundation of the 
Mystical Body. The biblical and dogmatic treatment, 
with which it opens, sets forth the main principles of the 
doctrine of redemption and sanctification, showing how to 
the understanding of these the concept of the Mystical Body 
is essential. These chapters, apart from several obscurities 
which may possibly be due to the translator, are clear and 
instructive ; particularly to be recommended is the synthesis 
which gives to the Blessesd Trinity that central place in 
Christian doctrine and life which is so seldom accorded to 
it. In this part the author follows, and freely reproduces, 
the thought of Scheeben. The remainder of the book is 
devoted, in general, to showing that the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body may be usefully taken as the principle of 
asceticism and in particular to a practical demonstration 
of the way in which the reception of the Sacraments and the 
practice of the Christian life gain a fuller richness of meaning 


Si a aN a rel ae 


1 The Mystical Body of Christ, by Dr. Friedrich Jurgensmeier ; tt. by 
H. Gardner Curtis. (Coldwell: Pp. 309. Price 12s.) 
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in the light of that fundamental truth. The main thesis of 
the book is set out in this paragraph : ‘““The law of assimila- 
tion is manifested in every phase of the organic life of the 
mystical body. The living branch of the vine, the living 
member of the body, can develop only by absorbing the 
vital strength of the vine or the body, and to such a degree 
that they become homogeneous to it. In like manner the 
supernatural strength of man develops according to his 
ability to absorb the strength and life of Christ as a member 
of His mystical body. The more intensively the member 
absorbs Christ’s life, or, to use the Pauline expression, the 
more he becomes ‘conformable to the image’ of Christ in this 
assimilating process, so much the more will Christ’s life and 
strength abound in him and the better will he be enabled 
to develop independently as a member of Christ’s mystical 
body.” 

Dr. Jiirgensmeier’s book is full of interesting things which 
tempt me to quote at length. I must content myself with 
reproducing a remark which he makes on the subject of 
liturgical and private prayer, a subject on which he preserves 
a balance which in these days is confessedly rare. “In com- 
paring ‘liturgical’ and ‘private’ piety,” he writes, “the higher 
value must undoubtedly be ascribed to liturgy, not only on 
account of its intrinsic qualities, but because of its power and 
eficacy.... Though liturgy ranks higher than private 
piety because of its inherent qualities, the mystical body as 
principle of liturgical piety prevents it from claiming to be 
the one and only form of piety. As the life of the mystical 
body is not only upheld by the community of the faithful 
but also by each individual, its piety must be manifested, of 
inner necessity, both communally and individually. Thus individual 
piety—whether it be that which is formed and fostered by 
the liturgy, or that which is sufficient of itself, developing 
irrespective of liturgy—is shown to be not only possible but 
necessary. It would denote a misunderstanding of the 
mystical body should one merely tolerate individual piety 
or regard it as an affair of secondary importance. Through 
the very fact of membership in the mystical body of Christ, 
the member is given the right to individualize his life and 
activity.” 2 


1 P. 122. Italics the author's. 
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The translation leaves something to be desired. Such tion 
terms as “Trinitarian God” (p. 60) and ‘“‘conformance” clos 
(p. 82) are unusual, to say the least, and I am not sure that the b 
I have yet grasped the meaning of the author in the follow. T 
ing sentence : “By comparing this relationship of Christ’; ” 
human will and that of the member with Christ, the Head, whic 
the action of the former can serve as an example for the One 
action of the member’s will in the voluntary subjection to theo 
or ethical co-operation with the will of Christ, the Head” a 
(p. 113). Nor am I certain whether the author is to be = 





credited with the statement that ‘“‘all the life-actions of this 
Divine Being are eternal productions through which th 
divine substance and nature are transmitted to the Three Divim 
Persons’’ ; or that “these divine processions . . . are eternally 
necessary because they are a part of the divine substance” 
(p. 60; italics mine). It may be that these statements 
occur in the German original. If so, perhaps I need not 
hesitate to believe that Dr. Jiirgensmeier’s genuine idea 
of faith is really represented by the following : “According 
to Catholic doctrine, faith is not a mere acquiescence for one 
reason or another, in the truth of revelation, nor is it a belief 
founded upon revelation ; it is rather ‘the intense desire for 
the possession of God as the principle and goal of revelation’ 
(quoting Diekamp)” (p. 146). If this is a faithful 
version, then the author has been unduly influenced by one 
of the less happy of Moehler’s conceptions ; for surely faith 
is not a “desire”, however intense, but an assent of the in- 
tellect to a truth revealed by God, considered simply as 
divinely revealed—in other words “a belief founded upon 
revelation’’. 





























A book on very similar lines, though less systematic and : 
also less restricted in its bearing, was reviewed in our pages § 
more than two years ago,! and has now also appeared in in 
English, translated by Daniel Ryan, S.J., and published by a 
Kenedy of New York under the title Morality and the Mystical py 
Body.2 In this work Pére E. Mersch, the famous authority “ 
on the history of the doctrine in question, has collected vie 
various articles on the moral applications of the subject. th 





For a brief analysis of its contents we may refer our readers 
to the notice already given of the original. Of the transla- 
signaling ian saiechladgpnaeaaeani cinema. 
2 Vol. XIII, p. 411. 4 Price 3 dollars 50 cents. 
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tion we may say that it adheres closely, sometimes almost too 
closely, to the original, but that it makes easier reading than 
the book which we have just noticed above. 

The same doctrine of the Mystical Body enters largely 
into another book which we have recently received, and 
which we heartily recommend. It is entitled Paul and the 
Crucified, and represents a course of lectures on St. Paul’s 
theology delivered by Fr. W. J. McGarry, S.J., to young 
Jesuit students.1 The nature of his audience has determined 
the style and character of his discourses ; these are packed 
with theology and sound exegesis, administered with clear- 
ness and precision, and abounding in careful explanations. 
Ican hardly imagine a book more suitable for those priests 
who feel that they want to brush up their theology, especi- 
ally on the subject of the Redemption and the Mystical Body, 
but find themselves little attracted by the rigidity and dry- 
ness of the theological text-book. There is nothing of these 
about Fr. McGarry’s lectures ; they are alive with an enthusi- 
am for St. Paul, breathing a deep understanding of his 
doctrine, and made interesting by constant applications of 
that doctrine to the spiritual life. Here a priest may find 
teady to his hand abundant material for his sermons and 
instructions : sound theology, made attractive and practical. 
Valuable features are a good topical index and an index of 
biblical quotations ; the latter being likely to prove especially 
serviceable to the priest who is seeking a sound exegesis of 
the Sunday’s Epistle. I have nothing but praise for this 
excellent work. 

Fr. Anthony Thorold makes a graceful and successful 
début as an author with an useful little book, The Mass and 
the Life of Prayer.2 Originally conceived as addresses to the 
congregation at Cheyne Row, Chelsea, these chapters pro- 
vide, besides the simple and sound hints on prayer contained 
in the latter part of the book, a good outline of instructions 
on the best way to hear Mass. Fr. Thorold is not concerned 
to explain to his hearers the various opinions of theologians 
on the essence of the sacrifice or even to set forth any positive 
view of his own ; his purpose being practical and pastoral, 
the theory of sacrifice which commends itself to him—that 


s Published by the America Press, New York. Price 3 dollars. 
Sheed & Ward. Pp. 105. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
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of Pére de la Taille—is presupposed rather than explicitly 
stated. This same purpose, that of arousing in the faithf| 
the proper dispositions for the hearing of Mass, accounts fo; 
the fact that the writer lays greater emphasis upon the part 
played by the people in the offering of the sacrifice than he 
would have done had he been writing a dogmatic treatise 
on the objective essence of the Mass. Two chapters are 
devoted to the “Priesthood of the People”, a subject which is 
now attracting some attention among theologians. Here 
again, from the dogmatic standpoint—which alone interests 
us in these notes—the emphasis weighs heavily on the sacri- 
ficial action of the faithful, somewhat at the expense of the 
unique function of the priest. Fr. Thorold is not alone in 
finding some difficulty in assigning the exact difference 
between the priestly function of the laity and that of the 
official minister of the Church ; most of those who have 
written on thissubject are equally at aloss. Itis not sufficient, 
so it seems to us, to say merely that “the Catholic priest 
shares more intimately in Our Lord’s priesthood than the 
rest of the faithful in virtue of the character impressed on 
his soul at his ordination” (p. 20) ; or that “‘the Catholic 
priest is set apart from the rest of the faithful ; he has special 
powers conferred on him at his ordination which identify 
him more intimately with Christ’s priestly action” (p. 26). To 
maintain that Fr. Thorold ought to have treated this ques- 
tion exhaustively would be to urge a complete change in 
the character and purpose ofhis book. But, without making 
any such unreasonable request, we suggest that it might 
be possible for the author, in the subsequent editions of the 
book which will doubtless be required, to explain more fully 
the function of the priest without modifying his plan of 
treatment. As he makes excellently clear, both in the body 
of his work and also in the useful “Answers to Questions” 
at the end of the first part, the gifts which are offered in the 
Mass are meant to represent the faithful at the altar. The 
faithful thus become the victim as well as the offerers of the 
sacrifice. But that victim only becomes pleasing to God in 
the moment of consecration, when the gifts offered by the 
faithful become identified (by transubstantiation) with the 
all-holy Victim of Calvary. It is surely here that the 
unique character and essential function of the hierarchical 
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priesthood may be made evident. The minister at the altar 
does more than act on behalf of the faithful in offering their 
unworthy gifts; his intervention, by the power conferred 
upon him in ordination, is absolutely necessary in order that 
those unworthy gifts shall become utterly and completely 
worthy of the divine acceptance, by being made the Body 
and Blood of the Word Incarnate. That the faithful should 
be instructed concerning the dignity of their “royal priest- 
hood” is important. But it is equally important that the 
Catholic teaching on this subject should be clearly differ- 
entiated from the doctrine of Luther, who rejected the office 
of the hierarchical priesthood and made the priestly char- 
acter the common property, indiscriminately, of all the 
faithful. Fr. Thorold, let me hasten to add, is in no danger 
of making such confusion ; the Catholic priest, he rightly 
says, is set apart from the faithful by his special powers. All 
I venture to suggest is that this segregation of the priest from 
the laity may be well explained, within the framework of 
his general treatment, by pointing out that, without the 
function of the hierarchical priesthood, the Eucharist might 
indeed be an Offertory, but it would not be the Mass. 
G. D. Situ. 


II. MORAL THEOLOGY AND CANON LAW 


Theologia Mechliniensis, a series of manuals in use at the 
Seminary of Malines, has been in existence for some time, 
and includes certain treatises which have a wide reputation, 
notably those by Canon Gougnard on Marriage and 
Penance.  Tractatus de Actibus Humanis, anonymously 
published in its previous editions, is now re-edited by 
Dr. Mesmaecker. It follows the usual lines of this treatise, 
neatly and intelligibly arranged like all the others in the 
same series. It contains no section De Fine Ultimo, which is 
a great pity, and in its outline of ethical theory too much 
space appears to have been given to summarizing heterodox 
views, and too little to the true system. Some well-known 


manualists provide a treatise on the last end, as Priimmer 
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and Aertnys-Damen in the recent edition, but what 
called De Norma Moralttatis is inadequate in nearly all of 
them. 

Les Principes Sociaux du Droit Canonique by Dr. Andrey. 
Guitrancourt? may usefully be compared with a study en. 
titled Respectus Sociales in Codice Iuris Canonict by the Roman 
canonist Roberti, published in Apollinaris, 1937, pp. 342-404, 
The latter adheres closely to the canons of the Code and 
summarizes, in a series of headings, the social theory con. 
tained within it ; it is a thorough piece of work, invaluable 
for reference purposes, but scarcely an essay that one could 
read right through. The French work is chiefly concerned, 
not with the text of the Code, but with the principles which 
have been responsible for whatever social betterment the 
Church has effected in the world. As in nearly all the legal 
studies published by Sirey the historical aspect predominates 
and, because of it, the book has a unity and an interest which 
cannot fail to hold the reader’s attention. The Church 
regarded from without impresses the observer as a legislative 
authority ; from within it is the consciousness of belonging 
to a vast family which holds the loyalty of its members, 
inspiring them to make the forces of Christianity effective 
not only within its borders but far beyond them. Lawis 
necessary in the constitution of the Church as in any human 
society, but if we remember always the words “bonum 
commune” in the classical definition of law, its pre-emi- 
nently social character becomes apparent. The author's 
exposition is particularly apposite in those parts of his study 
which deal with the influences of the Church in preserving 
peace amongst the nations of the world. 

New difficulties have arisen, in these days, in those 
countries of Europe whose whole policy is fashioned on the 
idea of a totalitarian State, difficulties which not only threaten 
a complete rupture between Church and State, but make 
peaceful international relations almost unattainable. It- 
stinctively thinking people look for some point of contact 
which will transcend the bounds of race and of national 
frontiers, some sort of Christian republic as a basis of inter 
national co-ordination. The centralizing force in the Middle 
Ages came not from material and military strength but from 
~ ¥ Libraire du Receuil Sirey, 1939.Pp.t5r 
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thespiritual position of the Empire, and it was at least an ideal 
which served to keep alive in people’s minds the notion of 
something bigger than merely national unity. Dr. Andrieu- 
Guitrancourt has much to say on these points and his survey, 
though brief, serves to show that whatever there is of unity 
inthe world at present is due to the Church. 

Certainly, whatever one’s view about the Catholic 
Church, it is the nearest approach to an international 
community enjoyed by the world at the moment, and if the 
Church cannot unite the minds and aspirations of men, it is 
unlikely that a thing such as the “Group Movement” can 
attempt the task with any prospect of success. In an 
interesting little booklet entitled Catholics and the Group 
Movement! we are informed, amongst other things, that Mr. 
Buchman was the apostle of a divinely ordered revival of the 
Catholic religion, and that the Movement is of special 
importance to the Catholic Church. When we know, in 
addition, that the writer’s point of view is also Catholic, 
“meaning by Catholic all who would habitually so describe 
themselves”, it should be evident to any reader, even apart 
from the book’s imprint, that Mr. Chalmer Bell is the spokes- 
man of a small section in the Anglican Church. As 
Cardinal Hinsley declared in March, 1938, no Catholic is 
permitted to join in the movement, “‘so as to take any active 
part therein or formally to co-operate therewith”. The 
writer of the booklet is extremely sympathetic towards the 
movement, and seems to exemplify all that is best within 
i. It was written apparently before the Government’s 
decision of last year on the use of the word “Oxford”, and 
itis interesting to learn that, in Mr. Chalmer Bell’s view, the 
we of this word is misleading beyond all question. ‘Oxford 
has a special significance which no other place name has 
except Cambridge. This is well known. A young man 
may be born and brought up in the city of Oxford, his home 
may be there, and he may have been at school there. If on 
going out into the world he describes himself as an ‘Oxford 
man’, although in the strict meaning of the phrase it is 
tue, as a statement it is misleading. An Oxford man 
means not a native of the city or a resident, but a member of 
the University. The fons et origo of the Group was Keswick ; 


* By H. Chalmer Bell, S.P.C.K. Pp. 100. 2s. 
ol. xviii, R 
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an earlier scene of its activity than Oxford was Cambridge 
Its present headquarters are in London. It is to be feare 
that the adoption of this accidentally conferred title is ay 
instance of the sacrifice of truth to a sense of its value y 
publicity. It would pass if we were not so particular ahoy 
‘absolute honesty’, but in face of the Group teaching, the 
title should be quietly dropped.”” Would it not be equally 
advisable that an ambiguous use of the word “Catholic” 
should also be quietly dropped ? 

The social principles in canon law—safeguards of the 
common good—seem, at first sight, wholly incompatible 
with the vast system of dispensation and privilege which 
distinguishes the legal system of the Church from that of 
any civil authority. The necessity of it arises from the fact 
that the government of the Church is essentially paternal, 
and its enforcement of discipline merciful, since it aims at 


































\ 
satisfying the needs of individual human beings in so far as on 
this is compatible with the common good of all. Van 
Hove’s latest volume in the Louvain Commentary elucidates: § p.' 
this subject of privileges and dispensations as contained in § of 
Canons 63-86 of the Code. mi 

It is often difficult to decide what the rights and obliga § eni 
tions of any individual, or group of individuals, are, and itis § th 
scarcely ever safe to do so except with the qualification J pr 
“nisi ex indulto”’. An added difficulty is that the notion of J se 
privilege is not consistent throughout the Code—Van Hove, 
at least, works on this assumption—and it is necessary to § m 
formulate different rules for different sorts of privilege. § st 
Van Hove threads his way through the many obscurities of § H 
this part of the Code with his usual skill and with as much § hi 
precision as the subject itself permits. to 

Without in the least supposing that all one’s privileges are § oc 
contained in a “faculties” pagella, it is true to say that, for J of 
practical purposes, this is the simplest way of ascertaining 
them. Van Hove’s explanation of faculties and how they § t 
should be interpreted is, we think, one of the most useful @ y 
parts of his book. The practice of the Holy See, from the § ¢ 
thirteenth century onwards, was to reserve certain matters @ tt 





exclusively to its own jurisdiction, and it became necessaty, 








1 Commentarium Lovaniense, Vol. I, Tomus v, De Privilegiis et Disper- 
sationibus, Dessain, Malines, 1939. Pp. 465. 
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owing to the frequency of recourse to Rome, that certain 
persons should enjoy an ampler power than that possessed 
already from the common law. The power was given at 
first to legates and nuncios, then very widely to Dominican 
and Franciscan friars as well as to the bishops. We now 
have two main divisions of faculties turning upon the depen- 
dence or non-dependence of person and _ localities on 
§.C. de Propaganda Fide. ‘The former are extremely ample 
and are often edited with commentaries, as, for example, 
the Facultates Apostolicae annotated by Vromant. The latter 
are, since 1923, issued by the Consistorial Congregation in 
one document containing concessions granted by the various 
other Congregations of the Holy See. Of the five formulae 
employed, Ordinaries in England are accustomed to receive 
nJII, as a matter of course, but further powers and privi- 
leges are often obtained in addition to those contained in the 
formula III. —- 

The last number of Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXX, 1939, 
p.710, printed the Index Facultatum granted, for the duration 
of war, to ecclesiastical superiors of the armies for trans- 
mission to chaplains in their jurisdiction. The powers 
enjoyed are, in some respects, more restricted than during 
the last war, but they remain very considerable, and it is 
proposed to print a short commentary upon them in a sub- 
sequent number of this Review. 

Fr. Gerald Vann O.P. had completed his book on the 
morality of war before the present conflict began,! a circum- 
stance which the reader should continually bear in mind. 
He should also bear in mind the author’s declaration that 
his work is put forward tentatively, and subject of course 
to the judgement of the Church, as no more than a personal 
contribution, based on traditional principles, to the work 
of clarification. 

The book is primarily concerned with the principles of 
the matter, those Thomistic conditions for a just war which 
we all know and appreciate. Following the lead of most 
theologians at the present time, Fr. Vann’s interpretation of 
these traditional principles makes it much more difficult to 
concede the justice of modern war. The careless reader 
might deduce from certain statements, couched in a rhe- 
~* Gerald Vann, O.P., Morality and War, Burns Oates. Pp. 75. 3s. 6d. 
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torical form expecting a negative answer, that it is th 
writer’s belief that no modern war can be just, or, in othe 
words, that the Thomistic conditions can never be verified 
in modern times. This would be an excusable though ; 
wrong conclusion to draw from the book. The circu. 
stances mentioned, for example, on pages 40 and 41, clearly 































envisage the justice of a modern war, though the principle Fr 
are qualified by considerations of charity and the common § cediny 
welfare of the inhabitants of the world. “In the case ofan FP facts: 
aggression the aim of which is complete extermination or able, 
complete destruction of independence, while the heroism § he ap 
which should sacrifice the right of defence in the interests of 45 to 
the world might well constitute precisely that colossal act point 
of charity which would turn the world from its folly, such 9 fact y 
an act of sacrifice would go beyond the limits of what could judge 
be demanded in justice. The right of a nation to live, and to (p. 3 
live its own life, is inalienable.” Fr. Vann, whilst approach 9 sense 
ing his subject with what may be called a bias against the cause 
likelihood of a modern war ever being lawful, has succeeded § 4 wh 
in interpreting the conditions for a just war in a way which § diffic 
is within the traditional principles of the Church. posit 

But, in our opinion, this purpose of adhering to traditional | modi 
principles is not achieved in those parts of the book which § ano 
deal with the obligations of the individual conscience. We ing ; 
are most anxious to be quite fair in commenting upon the 9 tack) 
writings of one who has laboured so incessantly in forming f 
a crusade of prayer for peace, and whose enthusiasm for § ifthe 
noble a cause is evident in every page of his book. Itmay § milit 
well be that we have totally misunderstood his meaning, § nati 
and that the individual conscience he has in mind is thatof J appr 
the ruler or of those members of the government who are § man 
responsible for foreign policy ; in which case we apologi § stan 
for the mistake. But, on the face of it, it does seem that he § 15 § 
is referring to the whole body of private citizens who, inthe J “W 
event of war, are called upon to take up arms. The § toy 
traditional theological teaching with regard to these * § and 
fairly constant. Except for those who volunteer to fight J the 
in a war which has already broken out, individuals are under J} nati 
no obligation to weigh all the reasons and conditions re § just 
quired for a just war ; they may take their part in it witha §f free 








good conscience, relying on the integrity of their rulers, 
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particularly if the government is elected by the people, 
unless the wickedness of the war is absolutely manifest. If 
they may, and if the law requires their services, then in virtue 
of obedience to constituted authority, they must. There 
cannot be any serious doubt that this is the traditional 
Catholic teaching. 

Fr. Vann, however, expresses it differently. Whilst con- 
ceding that an individual, who has no certain knowledge of 
facts which show the position of his country to be unjustifi- 
able, is well advised to accept the judgement of his rulers, 
he appears to place the ultimate responsibility for a decision 
as to the justice of a war upon the individual ; and “‘the 
point is that if he finds himself in possession of one single 
fact which invalidates his country’s position, he is bound to 
judge that position unjustifiable and to act accordingly” 
(p. 30). But later on this extreme view is modified in the 
sense that the presence of unjust causes, side by side with a 
cause that is just, does not necessarily mean that the war as 
a whole must be condemned. It is, as a matter of fact, 
difficult to decide with certainty what the writer’s exact 
position is. But this is not due to a desire on his part to 
modify his opinion concerning the individual’s obligations, 
an opinion which is, in our view, not the traditional teach- 
ing; it is due to the complexity of the subject which he has 
tackled so courageously. 

Fortunately for the peace of mind of those Catholics, 
ifthere are any, who might feel bound in conscience to refuse 
military service until they had reviewed the whole inter- 
national situation, studied the country’s foreign policy, 
approved of it and given it full marks, the present war is 
manifestly a just one, even on Fr. Vann’s rather exacting 
standards. The Hierarchy issued to the English Press of 
15 September, 1939, a joint declaration in these terms : 
“We, the Catholic Hierarchy of England and Wales, wish 
to urge upon all the faithful, at this time of national trial 
and endeavour, the duty of loyal obedience to His Majesty 
the King, and of willing co-operation in every form of 
national service. We have a profound conviction of the 
Justice of our cause. Our nation in this conflict stands for 
freedom and for the liberty of the individual and the State.” 
tis an important statement and is reprinted in a French 
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version in Documentation Catholique 1940, Vol. 41, col. 5), 
Somewhat surprisingly the Catholic Heraldof 5 January, 1940, 
overlooked its existence ; a questioner in a column devoted 
expressly to the war is told that “in point of fact the Catholic 
Hierarchy has not—e.g. in a joint pastoral—declared that 
the Allied cause is a just one. For a Catholic to deny the 
opinion of the Hierarchy would be extremely rash.” 


E. J. Manonry. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ScRIPTURE MANUALS 


I would appreciate your printing a list of books in Latin, 
French and, preferably, English which deal with the 
credibility and authenticity of the books of the New Testa- 


ment. (B.) 


REPLY 


It does not appear to be necessary, in replying to this 
query, to give a long list of manuals of special introduction 
tothe New Testament. It may be sufficient to mention the 
Latin Introductionis in sacros utriusque testamenti libros Com- 
pendium by the late Dom Hildebrand Hépfl, O.S.B., the third 
volume of which, Jntroductio specialis in Novum Testamentum, 
was reviewed in the CLercy Review for May 1939, pp. 
438-9. In English, the five volumes of Fr. Hugh Pope’s 
The Catholic Student’s ‘Aids’ to the Bible are too well known 
toneed any commendation. In the matter of books on the 
credibility and authenticity of the Gospels it must be 
admitted that there seems to be need for a compact manual, 
entirely up to date and written in English by a Catholic 
writer. The late Mgr. Pierre Batiffol’s Six legons sur les 
Foangiles? is excellent of its kind, but requires to be supple- 
mented at various points. Perhaps the best of the more 
modern works is Pére de Grandmaison’s apologetic study 
jésus Christ.3 The first volume contains a lengthy section 
om “The Sources for the History of Jesus” which could 
hardly be bettered. In Latin, the pages in Tanquerey’s 
Smopsis Theologiae Dogmaticae entitled ‘De credibilitate 
Evangeliorum”’* should by no means be neglected. The 
articles by the Abbé L. Venard on the separate Gospels in 
the Dictionnaire de théologie catholique will also prove to be 
serviceable. j. M. T. B. 


‘ London, Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 

* English Translation, The Credibility of the Gospels, Longmans, 1912. 

*English Translation, Jesus Christ: His Person—His Message—His 
Credentials, London, Sheed and Ward, 1930 ff. 

‘Vol. I, cap. ii, art I. 
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¢ Vi 
MARRIAGE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN sil 

was $ 

The commentators I have read say that St. Joseph If the 
married the Blessed Mother after her return from Visiting was Fr 
Elisabeth, a period three months after the Annunciation, ried ' 
According to this reckoning Christ would have been born § divor 
six months after their marriage. But his birth would have a chil 
occasioned quite a bit of gossip. It seems strange that none § as le 
of the commentators mentions this difficulty. At any rate almo: 
I would appreciate a solution. (B.) for th 





REPLY 





The answer to the difficulty proposed is to be found in 
Pere M. J. Lagrange’s L’Evangile de Jésus Christ, Paris, 1928.1 
After pointing out that, according to the Christian law of 
marriage, a man has no rights over his wife until after the 
completion of the wedding ceremony, and that even a formal 
engagement may be readily dissolved by the decision of one 
or other of the parties, he proceeds: “But things were far 
different among the Jews. When a girl was given to a man 
by her father, she from that moment came under his 
authority. All that remained to be done in order to bring 
the marriage to completion was that he should take the girl 
under his own roof. He might take possession of her as wife 
in the house of his father-in-law if he wished, provided this 
was done in an official manner.” There is no occasion here 
to re-open the old dispute as to whether our Blessed Lady 
was betrothed or married at the time of the Incarnation. 
Fillion justly remarks that: “It is solely for reasons of 
propriety that early and recent commentators suppose that 
the marriage took place before the Visitation. But St. 
Matthew’s whole account goes against that hypothesis”.’ 
It is now generally recognized that betrothed couples en- 
joyed in Jewish law and custom the same marital rights as 
those who had completed the marriage ceremony. There 
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1 English Translation, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, London, Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, 1938. Vol. I, p. 28. 


2 English translation, The Life of Christ. Vol. I, p. 280, n. 924. 
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are various proofs of this statement. Thus, a betrothed 
maiden guilty of misconduct during the period of betrothal 
was subject to the same penalty as a married woman.} 
Ifthe man died during the period of sponsalia the woman 
was regarded as a widow. An engaged woman, like a mar- 
ried woman, could only be released by means of a bill of 
divorce. Lastly, a proof highly relevant in this context, 
achild conceived during the betrothal period was regarded 
as legitimate. In Calmet’s phrase, betrothal, which was 
almost the equivalent of marriage, was a sufficient safeguard 
for the good name of the mother and the child.” 
jj TB 


ORDINATION PREFACE 


What is the exact meaning to be given to the phrases 
“secundis praedicationibus” and “secundi meriti munus” 
in the preface recited during the rite of ordaining priests ? 

(M.E.) 


REPLY 


The phrases are obscure and, perhaps, in need of 
emendation, but the meaning is clear from the whole context 
of the preface : God chose levites to assist the high priest, 
and seventy wise men to assist Moses in the wilderness, and 
companions to assist the Apostles ; the ordaining bishop, 
protesting that he has more need than these men of old, 
asks God for similar assistance, and prays—amongst other 
things—for those about to be ordained priests : “‘ut acceptum 
ate, Deus, secundi meriti munus obtineant”’. 

The meaning of “secundum” is here “subordinate” or 
“lesser”, as earlier on in the preface “secundae dignitatis”’ 
is used of the assistants of the high priests, and “secundis 
praedicationibus” for the ministry of those who assisted the 
Apostles. Classical examples of this meaning of “‘secundus” 
are given by Lewis & Short under A.2.b. 

1 Deut. xxii, 23ff. 

*See La Sainte Bible : Tome IX Les Saints Evangiles : Evangile selon 


Saint Matthieu traduit et commenté par le P. Denis Buzy, S.C.J. Paris, 
Letouzey, 1935, p. 7. 
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**Meritum” has here the less usual meaning of “ran” thed 
or “dignity”, to which the classical examples in Lewis & 9 decis 
Short under 3.B. approximate. We are familiar with this T 
use of the word in the Secret prayer of the Missa Quotidina ] \onge 
for the dead: “ut, quibus in hoc saeculo pontificale sey 9 or Be 
sacerdotale donasti meritum’”’, and other examples from the ques! 
IVth and Vth century are given by Dom Bottein, Questions 9 3s p 
Liturgiques et Parowsstales, 1936, p. 86. The same scholar § direc 
considers that “praedicationibus” is a corrupt reading for speci 
“‘praedicatoribus” as found in the Leonine, Gelasian and 9 acy 


Gregorian Sacramentaries. He also suggests that this 
insistence on the subordinate character of the priesthood 
was by way of protest against the views of St. Jerome and 
others, who regarded a bishop as merely “‘primus inter pares”, 

This meaning of “‘secundi meriti’’ is rather missed in the 
C.T.S. translation, The Ordination of a Priest: “‘that they 
may keep the rank in thy service which they have received 
from Thee”’ ; it is rightly expressed in The Conferring of Orders 
published by the Art and Book Co.: “‘that they may hold 
from Thee, O God, the second rank in thy service”. Both 
translations miss the force of “‘secundis praedicationibus” : 








“by which their words were spread throughout the whole § inv 
world” (C.T.S.), ‘“‘by means of whom they filled the whole § whi 
world with their preaching” (A & B. Co.). Ro 
int 

OcToBER DEVOTIONS 
dec 
Is there any ground for supposing that these devotions, ext 
introduced by Leo XIII, are no longer of strict obligation? - 
Also why must we continue ‘‘October’”’ devotions up to and ref 
including 2 November? (V.) igi 
Ec 
sin 
REPLY 55 
The first question was discussed in CLERGY REVIEW, 1935, § on 






Vol. X, p. 304, and we are still of the opinion there recorded 
that, since it is a matter affecting public worship, the 
devotions must certainly be continued in those dioceses in 
which the practice is enjoined in the Ordo ; and even in 
places where there is no explicit direction on the subject, 
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the devotions should be continued pending an authoritative 
decision. Cf. Canon 23. 

The reason which has led many to suppose that it is no 
longer obligatory to recite the rosary publicly during Mass 
or Benediction, in October, rests on the fact that the Roman 
question is now happily settled by the Lateran Treaty. Just 
as prayers ordered tempore belli will cease, without further 
directions, when peace is declared, so also should these 
special devotions—pecultares preces as they were styled in the 
Encyclical, 1 September, 1883—cease to be of obligation 
when the purpose for which they were ordered has been 
obtained. That Indulgences continue to be attached to the 
devotions is no argument for their continuance as a strict 
obligation. 

The chief objection in the minds of many is the recitation 
of the rosary aloud during Mass, and this can be met by 
reciting it during Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament at 
some other time of the day, as the original Encyclical and 
many subsequent decisions have made clear : “‘eodem tem- 
pore vel sacrum ad altare fiat, vel Sacramento augusto ad 
adorandum proposito etc”.2 We have noticed a curious 
inversion in a few of the subsequent decrees on the subject, 
which refer to Mass being said during the recitation of the 
Rosary : ““quod si mane fiat Missa inter preces celebretur 
... quod si mane Rosarium cum litaniis recitetur, Sacrum 
inter preces peragatur’’.8 

An examination of the many Encyclicals and later 
decrees has not revealed why the devotions have to be 
extended to 2 November. We should expect that it has 
something to do with the Holy Souls, and in the only 
reference we can find this is accepted as the reason : ‘‘Perbene 
igitur Rosarium applicatur defunctis . . . En quare ipsa 
Ecclesia voluit ut indulgentiae omnes rosarianae applicabiles 
sint defunctis, et etiam quod exercitium mensis in honorem 
88. Rosarii Octobris finiatur ipsa die Commemorationis 
omnium fidelium defunctorum”.4 

"Cf. Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales, 1930. Vol. xv, p. 101. 
*Supremi Apostolatus, 1 September, 1883. 
*S.R.C. 20 August, 1885, not in Decreta Authentica; 16 January, 


1886, n. 3650 ad 5. 
*Fanfani O.P. De Rosario, 1930, p. 39. 
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REcEIvING Hoty ComMMuUNION 


(i) Is the celebrant at a side altar entitled to refuse his 
server’s request for Holy Communion at that Mass, on the 
plea that it is more correct for him to communicate with the 
rest of the faithful at the high altar, where the Blessed 
Sacrament is reserved, even though this entails leaving the 
priest for a few moments without a server ? 

(ii) Is Holy Gommunion rightly refused to the faithful 
during a solemn Mass? They are told to approach either 
immediately before or after the Mass. (J.) 








REPLY 


Canon 863: Excitentur fideles ut frequenter, etiam 
quotidie, pane Eucharistico reficiantur ad normas in 
decretis Apostolicae Sedis traditas ; utque Missae adstantes 
non solum spirituali affectu, sed sacramentali etiam sanc- 
tissimae Eucharistiae perceptione, rite dispositi, commv- 
nicent. 

We think that in both the above cases the refusal of Holy 
Communion to the faithful is liturgically wrong, even though 
the more serious rule that the sacraments may not be refused 
to those who seek them reasonably is probably not violated. 
In addition to the above canon, reproduced from the Cound 
of Trent, cf. Canons 846 §1, 869, and Rituale Romanum, Tit. 
iv, cap.i,n. 13 & 185 cap. ii, n. 11. 

In the first instance there is the added incorrectness of the 
server leaving the celebrant, but this is not the sole reason, 
nor even the chief one, why refusal is liturgically wrong. 
The real reason is well expressed by a recent writer on the 
subject in Ephemerides Liturgicae, Jus et Praxis, 1938, p. 72: 
*‘Patet vero, etiam communionem fidelium intimam habere 
et retinere relationem ad sacrum sacrificium, quatenus ¢x 
tenore textuum in missa adhibitorum, necnon praesertim ex 
interna ratione ipsius participationis in oratione et oblatione 
aliisque causis clare appareat, ipsos esse non tantum vere 
simul offerentes, indeque ius habentes etiam ad fructus e& 
oblatione hauriendos, sed ipsos etiam per totum decursum 
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gcrae actionis tanquam vere participantes respici”. If, 
therefore, the desire to communicate is intimated to the 
priest beforehand, he should consecrate a host for the server 
of the Mass. 

The same must be said of the second instance, in our view. 
The fact that people are not accustomed to communicate 
atasung Mass is due to the fact that it is usually celebrated 
very late in the morning, but this is no valid reason why 
Holy Communion should be refused on the rare occasions 
when it is sought, provided of course that the celebrant is 
warned beforehand if there is no tabernacle. Canon 869 
etablishes the right of the Ordinary to prohibit the dis- 
tribution of Holy Communion at any Mass, for proper 
reasons, and we think an instance of this prohibition would 
be during the Capitular Mass or other solemn function in 
aCathedral, owing to the disturbance, perhaps, which might 
arise. It is open to the rector of any church, who regards 
communion of the faithful at a sung Mass as an unseemly 
disturbance, to secure the Ordinary’s prohibition. 

It should also be noted from Canon 846, and numerous 
instructions of the Congregation of Rites, that the celebrant 
vested for a sung Mass may not distribute Holy Communion 
immediately before or after ; this is permitted only at low 
Mass. E. J. M. 


PapAL DISSOLUTION OF MARRIAGE 


A, a baptized Protestant, marries B, who is unbaptized, 
ina Protestant church. B is subsequently divorced by A, 
who now desires to marry a Catholic. 

(i) Is the marriage A and B, which was consummated, 
absolutely indissoluble ? 

(ii) If it is not, what is the procedure to be adopted ? 

G. N. 


REPLY 


(i) A consummated valid marriage between two bap- 
tized persons is absolutely indissoluble, but any union which 
does not reach this standard can be dissolved for the reasons 
and under the conditions determined by the law. 
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The marriage between A and B, if contracted sing 
1918, is valid, since under the law of the Code the impedi- 
ment of disparitas cultus is no longer applicable to the mar. 
riages of baptized non-Catholics. It was long a matter of 
dispute whether marriages between baptized and nop. 
baptized persons possess the sacramental nature of marriage, 
between two baptized persons. Since 1925, at least, this 
doubt is resolved. In that year a case, which was almost 
entirely similar to the marriage between A and B, was 
dissolved by the Holy See, and there have been other 
known examples since. It is completely certain, therefore, 
that the valid marriage contracted by A and B is not ratum 
in the sense employed in Canon 1118: “Matrimonium 
validum ratum et consummatum nulla humana potestate 
nullaque de causa, praeterquam morte, dissolvi potest”. 
In Canon 1015 §1—“‘matrimonium baptizatorum validum 
dicitur ratum’’—ratum must be understood of marriage 
between two baptized persons. 

Accordingly, such cases as the marriage between A and 
B, which cannot be included under the Pauline Privilege, 
can nevertheless be dissolved by the Pope, as Cardinal 
Gasparri plainly teaches. 

(ii) The dissolution of such marriages is granted com- 
paratively rarely, and only for the gravest reasons ; more 
over it entails a process in the diocesan curia, under directions 
from the Holy Office which has exclusive competence from 
Canon 247. The facts which have to be juridically established 
are, for example, the non-baptism of B; the non-consum- 
mation of the marriage after the subsequent baptism of B, 
should this have taken place; the gravity of the reasons 
alleged. The defensor vinculi intervenes in the process, which 
has to be carried out in a strictly canonical manner, as it 
all marriage causes. 

There is this difference between the present case and 
those which are known to have succeeded in obtaining 4 
papal dissolution, namely, that the petitioner is apparently 
remaining a non-Catholic, though desirous of marrying 4 
Catholic, if the former marriage can be dissolved. The 


1 Cf. CLERGY REviEw, Vol. IV, 1932, where the Causa Helensis is dis- 
cussed in the light of a text in one edition of Cardinal Gasparri’s Catechism: 
Cappello, De Matrimonio, 1939, pp. 306 seq. 

2 De Matrimonio, 1932, 0. 1169, 1170 ; Catechism, Eng. Tr. p. 193- 
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difficulty is not, we think, insuperable. But we know of 
no case exactly corresponding to the present one, and it 
may well be that the Holy See may decline to use the power 
it possesses, except for the purpose of making it possible for 
aconvert to the Catholic Faith to contract a new marriage. 


INDULGENCED CRUCIFIX 


Ifa crucifix has been indulgenced for a happy death, is 
it true that it can be of use only to one person, and must 
therefore be re-indulgenced before being given to another ? 
Moreover, would it be of no effect for the priest himself? 


©). F. 
REPLY 


As in the whole matter of indulgences, various types of 
indulgenced crucifix exist, their origin dating mostly from 
times when the common law did not permit, as it now 
does from Canon 468 §2, the apostolic blessing with plenary 
indulgence to be granted by any priest assisting the dying. 
Individuals obtain crucifixes so indulgenced for their own 
we; priests obtain the faculty of blessing a crucifix for the 
we of the person to whom it is given; even religious 
superiors of hospital nuns obtain the faculty of attaching 
tothe crucifixes carried by the religious a plenary indulgence 
for the sick under their care. All such indulgences are 
more personal than real, and they still exist. 

The more familiar kind, with which the above query is 
probably concerned, is a real indulgence ; to a crucifix 
blessed by the Pope, or by a priest possessed of the faculty, 
is attached a plenary indulgence in the hour of death 
oes quoties. On the friendly principle, we suppose, of 
‘favores sunt ampliandi’’, the belief became current that 
aplenary indulgence was gained as often as anyone what- 
ever kissed such a crucifix. This interpretation was rejected 
by the Holy Office, 10 June, 1914, and at the same time 
the true nature of these concessions was explained in a 
text which was later reissued by the Sacred Penitentiary, 
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23 June, 19291: “Facultas benedicendi Crucifixos cup 
indulgentiae plenariae applicatione, toties quoties nuncupatae, 
sive personaliter a Summo Pontifice, sive quomodocumgue 
ab Apostolica Sede, per tramitem cuiuslibet Officii y¢ 
personae obtenta, ita et non aliter est intelligenda, yt 
quicumque christifidelis, in articulo mortis constitutus, 
aliquem ex huiusmodi Crucifixis benedictis, etiamsi jlj 
non pertineat, osculatus fuerit vel quomodocumque tetigerit, 
dummodo confessus ac sacra Communione refectus, vel, 
si id facere nequiverit, saltem contritus, Ssfum nomen 
Jesu ore, si potuerit, sin minus corde devote invocaverit, 
et mortem, tamquam peccati stipendium, de manu Domini 
patienter susceperit, plenariam Indulgentiam acquirere 
valeat. Contrariis quibuscunque” etc. The indulgence js 
gained once, in articulo mortis, by any persons whatsoever, 
including of course the priest who owns the Crucifix, pro- 
vided the above conditions are observed. Cf. A. Legrandin 
Collationes Brugenses, 1927, p. 288 ; Gougnard, De Indulgentiis 


1933, P- 147. E. J. M. 


BENEDICTIO IN ARTICULO MortTISs 


Is it not obligatory or at least advisable to give the last 
blessing to all who have received the last sacraments, 
even though death is not actually imminent? E.G.R. 


REPLY 


The last sacraments have their effect on administration, 
whereas the effect of the last blessing is to give the recipient 
a title to the plenary indulgence, which is not actually 
obtained till the moment of death. The last sacraments 
are given to persons in danger of death from serious illnes, 
even though death is not imminent, and it would be wrong 
to defer them. But, seeing that the effect of the blessing 
is itself deferred till the moment of death, there is no strict 
obligation to give it at the same time as the last sacraments 
are given. It is generally advisable to do so, and the prac 


1A.A.S. 1914, VI, p. 347; 1929, XXI, p. 510. 
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tice of including the last blessing with the last sacraments 
is followed, as a matter of course, by most priests adminis- 
tering to the dying. It is more convenient. 

Any doubts which may arise whether the sick person is 
capable of receiving Extreme Unction, but not sufficiently 
near death to receive the last blessing, are removed by a 
reply §. C. Indulg. 19 December, 1885, which answered 
afirmatively to the question: “Utrum Benedictio Aposto- 
lica cum Indulgentia plenaria in articulo mortis dari possit 
post collata extrema sacramenta, quum periculum quidem 
mortis adest, non tamen imminens?” The circumstances 
of the question were the fewness of priests on some foreign 
mission, but a further observation, added to the affirmative 
answer, prescinded from these circumstances: “quam 
responsionem ex ret natura pro omnibus aegrotis Christi- 
fdelibus in mortis periculi constitutis valere dixerunt (Patres 
in generali Congregatione).”4 

E. J. M. 


1C.1.C. Fontes. VII, n. 5092. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
(i) ALLocuTio 


Beatissimus Pater, die 10 mensis Novembris a. 1939, humanissimis 
verbis, quibus Excthus Vir Abel Nicolas Léger qua Ry. 
publicae de Haiti Orator extra ordinem liberis cum mandatis 
Litteras publicas porrexit, haec respondit. (A.A.S. xxxi, 1990, 
p- 674.) 

Monsieur le Ministre, 

D’une nation lointaine par sa situation, mais proche de 
Nous par son attachement a l’Eglise ; d’une ile restreinte 
en étendue, mais célébre devant l’histoire pour avoir la 
premiére, entre les terres d’un nouveau monde, recu de 
Pillustre navigateur génois et de son équipage espagnol les 
éléments de la civilisation latine et de la foi romaine, Votre 
Excellence vient aujourd’hui, avec l’autorité d’une mission 
officielle, affirmer et affermir encore le traditionnel dévoue- 
ment du peuple haitien 4 la religion du Christ. ... 

Avec la joie que Nous éprouvons de Vous accueillir, 
forment un douloureux contraste les événements extérieurs, 
source universelle de préoccupations dont les conséquences 
économiques se font sentir jusque pardela les continents et 
les mers. L’unité de la grande famille humaine, celle surtout 
des fidéles dans le Christ, font aux peuples heureusement 
préservés de la guerre une obligation de s’intéresser 4 ceux 
qui souffrent et de multiplier leurs appels 4 la miséricorde de 
Dieu, afin que sa main toute-puissante rende au monde orde 
et la paix. 

Mais, comme Nous l’avons souvent dit, cette paix 
désirée et l’ordre qui en est la condition indispensable, le 
monde n’en jouira que si les hommes responsables du 
gouvernement des peuples et de leurs relations mutuelles 
renoncent au culte de la force employée contre le droit; §, 
reconnaissant pour insuffisante et précaire une morale aux 
fondements purement humains, ils acceptent |’autorité 
supréme du Créateur comme base de toute morale ind: 
viduelle ou collective ; s’ils rendent & ce Pére, qui est dans 
les cieux, ’-hommage voulu par lui d’une fraternelle co 
corde entre ses fils de tout pays et de toute langue. Alors 
seulement ils arriveront a réaliser et 4 parfaire une orga 
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ation internationale stable et féconde, telle que la souhaitent 
les hommes de bonne volonté: organisation qui, parce 
quelle respectera les droits de Dieu, puisse assurer l’indé- 
pendance mutuelle des peuples grands et petits, imposer la 
fdélité aux accords loyalement consentis et sauvegarder, 
dans l’effort de chacun vers la prospérité de tous, la saine 
liberté et la dignité de la personne humaine... . 


(ii) Nuntrus RADIOPHONICUS 


A BEATISSIMO PATRE, DIE XIII MENSIS NOVEMBRIS ANNO 
MCMXXXIX, CHRISTIFIDELIBUS FOEDERATARUM AMERICAE 
SEPTENTRIONALIS CIVITATUM DATUS: OB L ANNUM A 
WASHINGTONIENSI CATHOLICA UNIVERSITATE CONDITA. 
(A.A.S. xxxi, 1939, p. 676.) 

It is from a heart full of paternal affection, beloved sons 
of the United States of America, that We address this 
message to you telling of Our desire to have part in the 
Golden Jubilee celebrations of your magnificent Catholic 
University. . . . 

The Christian education of youth was never of more 
decisive or vital importance than it is today, when we are 
faced with the bewildering errors of a naturalism and a 
materialism which are plunging the world into war— 
evidence in themselves of the hollowness of a philosophy 
built on purely human standards. 

As we see these calamities multiply and intensify, we 
might well lose heart, were we not sustained by trust in the 
loving Providence of God: which gives strength and solace 
more abundantly as worldly confidence fails. 

But our chief hope, after God, rests in the schools of 
Christian culture, old and new, among which stands your 
Catholic University as a typical example, assigning in its 
weal for truth the correct place in its programmes to natural 
science and metaphysics, mind and heart, past and present, 
reason and revelation. 

Thus, in the austere retirement of your halls, alternating 
reflection and study with prayer, you will continue to train 
the young men of tomorrow to face false teaching and evil 
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consequences as intrepid champions of those fundamental; 
of civilization which, enshrined in the Gospel of Christ and 
taught unerringly by the Church, are truly spirit and life. 

Inspired by this fair promise, the Catholics of the 
United States, and indeed every right-minded man, cannot 
fail to appreciate the extraordinary importance which today 
invests their already famous University, just as they cannot 
fail to be conscious of the fact that its future prosperity js 
entrusted to their enthusiasm, their prayers, their co. 
operation. Like the other renowned Catholic Universities 
of the United States of America, it is at once their pride in 
the present, and their protection for the future. 

And We for Our part—while expressing the warmest 
wishes of Our paternal heart for its progress—call down 
upon it the abundance of God’s blessing ; with deep 
affection We bless the Episcopate of the United States, to 
whose enlightened zeal the University is a monument; 
We bless the professors, the students, and all the faithful, but 
especially those who in any way help this noble Institution 
to endure and flourish. 


(iii) LirTERAE ENCYCLICAE 


““Sertum Laetitiae’, 1 November, 1939. (A.A.S. xxxi, 1939, 
p- 635.) 

The new scheme of translating the papal encyclicals, 
already referred to, has resulted in an excellent English 
version made by Mgr. Knox and published by the G.T.S. 
For the purpose of comparison we give the opening lines of 
“Sertum Laetitiae” in the original, in the official Roman 
version and in that of Mgr. Knox, which is aptly entitled 
“True and False Prosperity”’. 


(Original) 


Sertum laetitiae sanctae augere cupientes animo vas 
tissima transimus maria et ecce coram adsumus vobis, qu 
centum et quinquaginta fauste revolutos annos ab ecclesi- 
astica Hierarchia in Foederatis Americae Civitatibus com 
stituta una cum universis gregibus vestris concelebratis, 
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In our desire to enrich the crown of your holy joy, We 
cross in spirit the vast spaces of the sea, and find ourselves 
in your midst as you celebrate, in company with all your 
fiithful people, the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the establishment of the ecclesiastical Hierarchy in the 
United States of America. 


(Mgr. Knox) 


Over trackless seas our thoughts must travel, to join 
with you in your circle of holy rejoicing ; behold Us at your 
side, as you celebrate, with the flocks committed to your 
charge, the hundred and fifty years of good omen, which 
have rolled by since the establishment of the Hierarchy in 
the United States of America. 


(iv) SIGNATURA APOSTOLICA 


DE IUDICIO TERTIAE INSTANTIAE (Afollinaris, 1939, P- 437) 


Beatissime Pater, 

Theodorus Cardinalis Innitzer, Archiepiscopus Vindo- 
bonensis, ad pedes Sanctitatis Vestrae provolutus nomine 
omnium Austriae Episcoporum sequentes offert preces : 

Secundum can. 1594 ss. C. I. C. a tribunali Episcopi 
suffraganei appellatur ad tribunal metropolitanum, ab hoc 
autem in secunda instantia sententiam ferente, ad S. Rotam 
Romanam. Cum vero iuxta art. 105, 2 instructionis a 
§. C. de Sacramentis datae die 15 aug. 1936, appellatione 
facta ad Sedem Apostolicam, acta et documenta quae 
lingua latina, italica aut gallica exarata non sunt, in unam 
ex his linguis authentice et fideliter vertenda sint, multum 
temporis ita consumitur et expensae nimis augentur. 
Accedit quod processus matrimonialis hac de causa et 
necessitate transmissionis actuum ad Sacram Rotam valde 
protrahuntur et tum partes tum parochos quorum interest 
ad impatientiam excitant; quod hisce temporibus et 
tribunalium ecclesiasticorum existimationi et fidelium saluti 
nocere haud parum videtur, quia civiles processus nunc 
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brevissimo tempore absolvuntur. Quare Episcopi enixe 
petunt, ut in causis matrimonialibus pro Austria aliyd 
tribunal metropolitanum pro tertia instantia constituatur, 
ad quod partes vel defensor vinculi appellare possint. 

Die 20 Decembris 1938, Ss.mus D. N. Pius div. proy, 
Papa XI in audientia E.mo ac Rev.mo D.no Cardinali 
Praefecto Signaturae Apostolicae impertita, habita relatione 
suprascripti supplicis libelli una cum voto Congressus 
Supremi Tribunalis, petitam facultatem benigne concesit 
atque iudicium tertiae instantiae commisit Curiae Metro. 
politanae Bambergensi, ita quidem ut in singulis actis fiat 
peculiaris mentio apostolicae delegationis, secus acta ipsa 
irrita prorsus infectaque forent, utque si cui placeat, im- 
pediri non possit quominus ad Sacram Rotam pro tertia 
instantia appellet ; atque firmo iure recurrendi ad Signa- 
turam Apostolicam post iudicium tertiae instantiae ad 
normam can. 1603 C. I. C.§ 1 nn. 3 et 5. 





CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
OUTDOOR COLLECTIONS.—I 


HE custom of having, in addition to those made in the 

church, a collection around the parish at the homes of 
the faithful has existed long enough to be regarded as an 
institution. In the long lean period before state assistance 
the outdoor collection was our principal means of main- 
taining our schools. The idea is not a modern discovery : 
outdoor collections for specific purposes were frequent 
enough in the parochial lives of our mediaeval forefathers. 
In fact, every Sunday morning a parish clerk who bore 
the imposing title of aguaebajularius made a kind of private 
outdoor collection for his personal benefit ; he delivered 
holy water at every house, and received sundry small 
offerings for his trouble. 

Since the House to House Collections Act of 1939 comes 
into operation this month, and some of the clergy have 
already expressed their misgivings, it will be profitable to 
begin by considering how far the outdoor collection is 
affected. Henceforth any person who in any locality pro- 
motes a collection for a charitable purpose must obtain a 
licence both for himself and for those who act under his 
authority. Application for this licence must be addressed 
to the chief officer of police for the police area comprising 
the locality, and particulars as to the purpose of the col- 
lection and the limits within which it is to be made must be 
submitted. Before granting the licence the police authority 
must be satisfied that the charitable purpose is genuine ; 
that the collection is to be honestly conducted ; that the 
promoter and his workers are fit and proper persons. The 
period for which the licence is granted must not exceed 
twelve months. 

The new Act is designed to eliminate bogus charitable 
collections, and to put a much-needed control on those in 
which the amount spent on alleged expenses is out of all 
proportion to what is given to the charity. If the need 
were to arise we should have no difficulty in obtaining the 
necessary licence. It is, however, always desirable to avoid 
the attentions of the law, and, as is well known, in matters 
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of this kind the police do not go out of their way to look for 
irregularities, but are bound to act if they are thrust under 
their notice. 

We cannot claim to be unaffected by the law on the 
ground that our outdoor collections are not run for charit. 
able purposes : in law all funds which are used for religious 
and philanthropic works are regarded as charitable. The 
clue to our security is to be found in Section II, paragraph, 
of the Act; in this the term “‘collection” is defined as an 
appeal to the public, made by means of visits from house to 
house. The Catholic outdoor collection is not an appeal 
to the public ; it is a private and domestic affair, and the 
visits of our collectors are confined to the houses of those 
parishioners who have previously agreed to give a regular 
contribution. We can thus reasonably claim that our out- 
door collections, considered from this point of view, are not 
public appeals from house to house within the meaning of 
the Act any more than the operations of the rent collector 
and the insurance agent, and we should have no difficulty 
in satisfying a police officer should he think fit to exercise 
the right of enquiry which he is given under Section VI. 
Any remaining doubts as to our position might be removed 
by reverting to a wholesome custom which was almost 
universally observed from the beginnings of outdoor col- 
lecting until a few decades ago. Formerly the collection 
was not referred to in the bald terms of its practical being, 
but was described by some such pious and _ picturesque 
designation as “St. Joseph’s Society for the Schools”, or 
“St. Anne’s Building Fund Society”. 

It would be a safeguard if we were to revive these 
neglected titles ; we should persuade our contributors and 
collectors to make habitual use of them and should blazon 
them boldly on the outside of the collectors’ books. 

j. P.R. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Charch and State. By Don Luigi Sturzo. Demy 8vo. Pp. 584. 
(Geoffrey Bles, The Centenary Press. 215.) 


ISS BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER, who has 

placed us all in her debt by her superb translation of 
this great book, suggests in her own luminous preface that 
the right description for it might be a study in historical 
sciology. It is a survey, or rather an analysis, of the various 
phases in the struggle for adjustment between political power 
and spiritual authority which has gone on in Europe since 
the foundation of the Church. Running through the whole 
of Christian history in a variety of forms, Don Sturzo sees 
a constantly recurring action and reaction between two 
tendencies, resulting for the time being in their balance and 
mutual limitation. This diarchy, as he calls it, is the result 
of two converging forces, the one “organizational’’ the other 
“mystical”, the one crystallizing present position and con- 
crete achievement in a conservative attitude, the other 
imbued with vision, enthusiasm, and the desire for advance- 
ment. The diarchy may, at any moment, collapse into a 
dualism, when the balance is overset, and opposition becomes 
open rupture with the necessity of a new diarchy and the 
establishment of a new equilibrium. These tendencies are not 
confined to the conflicts and adjustments of Church and 
State, though it is on this diarchy that Don Sturzo chiefly 
dwells. They also work perpetually in the Church itself, the 
mystical manifested in the great doctors, founders, contem- 
platives, leading at times to exaggeration and heretical 
excess; the organizational tending to consolidation and 
compromise, sometimes also to dry formalism and worldli- 
ness. The great churchmen and the great Popes have been 
those who best realized a stable equilibrium. 

Conflicts in the politico-religious sphere occur more 
actively at some periods than at others. A new element 
May appear as a disintegrating force, as a solvent of the 
present relationship of the two powers, provoking eventu- 
ally a reintegration and new adjustment of balance, 
achieved perhaps only with patience and suffering. The 
first contact of Christianity with the Roman Empire brought 
about such a readjustment in the proclamation of the worth 
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of human personality and the consequent autonomy of 
religion. This led to the demand for toleration, for pro- 
tection, for the repression of heresy, to the elaboration of 
the theory of the two powers, associated with the name of 
Pope Gelasius. From the fourth to the ninth century two 
forms of the politico-religious diarchy developed, the 
caesaro-papism of the Byzantine Empire, strangling the 
freedom of action of the Church ; and the organizational 
independence of the Latin Church with a centre and rallying 
point in the Papacy. The Carolingian state in the ninth 
century embodied a new conception of society, no longer 
based on the classical res publica with its assumption of in- 
equality and its centralized power held, only in theory, from 
the people ; but founded on equality, as a community sub- 
mitted, even with its king, to law which is no longer con- 
ceived as the will of the people, but as the expression ofa 
natural or religious morality, binding on all. It is the 
emergence of that unitary conception of Europe which 
men call Christendom. The State was no longer an abso- 
lute entity, but was within the Church ; and the struggle for 
adjustment became the struggle of the regnum and the 
sacerdottum. Yet the quarrel between Gregory VII and 
Henry IV was more than a struggle for emancipation from 
lay control. It was a triumph of the organizational ten- 
dency in the Church over the mystical element, represented 
by St. Peter Damian, and Pope Paschal II, who would have 
renounced ecclesiastical property altogether. It determined 
that the centre of unification of Christendom should be not 
the Empire but the Papacy. In the struggle the seeds were 
_ sown of the two theories of the direct power of the Pope in 
temporal matters, and the divine right of Kings. 

The new national state of the French king was an ele- 
ment calling for reintegration. The Papal claim to a para- 
mount right over property in the form of taxation was 
resisted by the royal claim to a patrimonial right, since all 
property in the state was the king’s. The modern state was 
being born. Nationalism gained strength from the Great 
Schism, and the Conciliar theory seemed to provide the only 
solution to an issue where the political problem was domin- 
ant. The Reformation achieved the autonomy of the state, 
the Prince having all outward power, the Church being left 
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with only an inward and spiritual authority. Don Sturzo 
emphasizes the influence exercised by both Luther and 
Calvin towards this end: the former by his advocacy of 
passive obedience, the latter by his theory of the moral 
autonomy of the state. There followed in time the ration- 
alistic conceptions of society, and the attempt, only too 
successful in political life, to separate the natural from the 
supernatural, based on the theory of Natural Law expounded 
byGrotius. The trend grew stronger with the “mysticism of 
liberalism”, leading to the emergence of the present very 
real peril which consists in an effort to absorb the super- 
natural in the natural, and to swallow up the Church in 
the totalitarian state. The solution, for which the need every 
day becomes more urgent, lies in the establishment of a new 
diarchy, a new integration based on the vitality of Catholic- 
jm, not merely as an individual experience or as an authori- 
tative imposition, but as a source of social regeneration 
forming itself in the collective consciousness, inspired by the 
breath of that mystical renewal which is already at work in 
the Church. 

Don Sturzo has written a great book, a provocative but 
encouraging book, full of learning and vision, culminating 
ina suggestion of challenge, which should certainly be read 
by the clergy of today and tomorrow. It is the book of a 
sociologist surveying two thousand years of Christian history, 
abstract at times, not always the easiest of reading, a work 
of fine accurate scholarship, impregnated with a deep and 
reassuring sense of the dynamic possibilities of Catholicism 
to achieve that social regeneration for which we, the clergy, 
must, above others, work and pray. A. B. 


The Love of God. By Dom Aelred Graham. Pp. xix + 252. 
(Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts is the first book of a new author ; and it is a master- 
piece. Dom Graham is not unnaturally diffident of his 
venture into the deep waters of dogmatic and spiritual 
theology ; nevertheless with splendid skill he sails a sure and 
steady course. 

He writes of the essential principles of the spiritual life, 
analysing the virtue of charity in its nature and in all its 
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bearings. The general background against which his work | 
is set is, of course, revealed truth ; but the glass through which 








































































he views revelation is the Summa of St. Thomas. The Thi 
subject-matter of his book is one that bristles with divergen. @ heard 
cies of opinion, Yet the author avoids controversy. Had he spiritu 
not done so he would have given us nothing better than a 
series of conflicting opinions on the nature of faith, the 
meaning of the Gifts of the Holy Ghost and their relation 
to one another and to the infused virtues, the true character 
of contemplation, and soon. But he has boldly followed one Es 
line of thought, and that the best. The result is that we now (Rap! 
have in English a full presentation of Thomistic spiritual 9 sudy 
doctrine, carefully sifted and built up into a superb system § tionir 
which carries the mind’s assent by its very coherence and § Defec 
sublimity. deser 
Dom Graham divides his book into four parts, dealing § mili 
respectively with the nature of the love of God, its con § Mas 
ditions, its expression, and its effects. To analyse the nature no c 
of charity, he discusses the God who is loved, man who of co 
loves, and the love itself. The conditions of charity are faith, § the’ 
the divinization of the soul by grace, and the spirit of § thir 
unworldliness. Prayer, self-abnegation, and action are the § disc 
expressions of charity; and the special presence of Godin § was 
man, the resulting union, and the putting-on of the mindof § pos 
Christ are its effects. There, roughly, is the framework of & fitti 
the book. Within that framework the author packs, but oft 
without any effect of overcrowding, a certain amount of 9 mit 
metaphysics and psychology and a massive array of theo- 
logical matter, on God and man, on grace, the virtues and req 
the gifts, the nature and kinds of prayer, contemplation, the fro’ 
problem of evil and the significance of the Cross, the in- no 
dwelling of the Holy Trinity, the Holy Eucharist, the nature the 
and implications of the Mystical Body. spe 
Spaciousness and breadth of vision characterize St. Th 
Thomas. Dom Aelred follows too faithfully the thought of his “sy 
master not to capture and reproduce these same character- lat 
istics. Such spaciousnessis only possible when onesees clearly to 
and sees straight. There are no fads or nostrums in St. T 





Thomas; nor are there in this book. Even when he 
descends to practical issues, and notably in his treatment of 
the liturgical movement and its value, the author shows 
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the calm, clear, generous spirit which he has drawn from the 
Sunda Secundae. 

This is in every way a notable book ; and one has already 
yeard of souls who are reading it with much profit to their 
spiritual life. Jj. G. 


FROM FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Esine munus in Missa privata ministrandi clericorum proprium ? 
(Raphael Soporano in Pertodica, 1939, pp. 370-384.) This 
study is of interest to all who are concerned with the func- 
tioning of laity in the liturgy. A rubric of the missal, De 
Defectibus, X, 1, reads: “. . . si non adsit clericus, vel alius 
deserviens in Missa, vel adsit qui deservire non debet, ut 
S mulier’. The implication is that the office of serving at low 
Mass is proper to clerics and that laymen only do so when 
no cleric is obtainable. The writer shows, from citations 
ofconciliar texts, that the necessity of having a cleric to serve 
the priest at low Mass was stressed from the ninth to the 
thirteenth century, and that it was not the more ancient 
discipline. From the thirteenth century onwards the law 
was gradually relaxed, firstly, by requiring a cleric “if 
possible”, and secondly by omitting all reference to the 
fittingness of having a cleric. Canon 813, unlike the rubric 
of the missal, has no reference to clerics: “‘ne celebret sine 
ministro qui eidem inserviat et respondeat”’. 

The writer sees, amongst the causes of the discipline 
requiring a cleric, the gradual separation of the faithful 
from the clergy in the celebration of Mass, so that we are 
now labouring to instil again into the minds of the people 
that they are not, as Pius XI said, “‘outsiders and mute 
‘ spectators” but actively co-operating with the celebrant. 
There is also to be remembered the double function of 
“serving” and “answering” the priest, and of these two the 
latter is the more essential, the former being an adaptation 
tolow Mass of a function which is certainly proper to clerics. 
Those of us who favour the practice of all the people answer- 
ing the priest at low Mass will find many texts supporting it 
in this article. 

Owing to conflicting laws in force at different periods 
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and also to the obscurity surrounding the origins of low Mass, 
the question put in the title of the article cannot be answered 
with complete certainty. But we think that Dr. Soporano is 
right in preferring, on the whole, a negative answer. The 
server is, indeed, the assistant of the celebrant, but his chief 
office is to answer the responses, and he does this not as q 
cleric but as a lay person representing and answering for the 
whole body of the faithful. 

Why then should he dress like a cleric ? The writer does 
not deal fully with this aspect of the matter. On the Contin. 
ent we are accustomed to seeing altar boys attired not merely 
as clerics but as canons or prelates—it is, we suppose, a 
natural development, once it is assumed that anyone within 
the altar rails must at least look like a cleric. In the parish 
churches of this country, but not in the colleges where many 
Masses are said, the Mass server usually wears cassock and 
cotta, and there are abundant reasons for this excellent 
practice. If, however, Dr. Soporano’s contention is correct, 
would it not be more appropriate for the lay server to be 
attired becomingly in lay dress ? 


E.J.M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
DIVINE GRACE IN THE COLLECTS 


“Pastor” writes : 

In last month’s number Dom Romanus Rios gave us an 
admirable study on the doctrine of grace in the Collects of 
the Missal, an article which is of the greatest value to those 
amongst the clergy who delight in preaching the liturgy. 
After receiving of such abundance I may be thought 
churlish in asking for more. But, as the writer happily 
declares that he has by no means exhausted the subject, 
may I make two comments or suggestions for his future 
consideration ? 

1. On page 118 (ii) the effects of Christ’s redemption 
as bestowing the grace of adoption of sons are shown to be 
reflected in the Collects ; similarly, certain effects of ori- 
ginal sin in the succeeding paragraph (ili). But, according 
to the teaching of St. Thomas and, I believe, of theologians 
generally, the distinctive, determining or formal element 
of original sin lies not precisely in the effects enumerated in 
(iii) but in the loss of the grace of adoption of sons, the 
restoration of which is shown in (ii) to be the effect of 
Christ’s redemption. Is it possible, therefore, to demon- 
strate more explicitly from Collects or other liturgical 
sources this distinctive, determining or formal element in 
original sin ? 

2. I have heard it maintained by an Anglican of my 
acquaintance that the Collects of the Prayer-Book, which 
are for the most part very fine translations of the Latin 
Collects, occasionally betray an heretical bias, or that they 
are at least patient of an heretical meaning. Thus on the 
fourth Sunday after the Epiphany, “Deus, qui nos, in 
tantis periculis constitutos, pro humana scis fragilitate non 
posse subsistere . . .”” is rendered : ““O God, who knowest 
us to be set in the midst of so many and great dangers, that 
by reason of the frailty of our nature we cannot always 
stand upright... The bold uncompromising “non 
posse” becomes an attenuated “cannot always” in what 
might be taken as a semi-Pelagian sense. There may be 
other examples and Dom Romanus might feel inclined to 


bring his skill and patience to bear in analysing them, 
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CATHOLICS IN THE FORCES 


Fr. X writes : : 

As a means of keeping in touch with parishioners wha 
serving in His Majesty’s Forces the following cire 
letter, which has been sent out from this parish, may be 
interest to your readers : is 

“We in... . want to keep i in touch with all them 
from the parish who are serving with His Majesty’s Fore 
and we have collected, so far, the addresses of most of yo 

“You are constantly in the hearts and minds of th 
who knew you, and not only of those who are nearly 
to you or knew you intimately. 

‘*We think of you with grateful feelings, for we know ye 
are fighting the battles of all of us who for one reason @ 
another are not with you. 4 

“There are many amongst us who know what your 
is from our own experience, and know what it feels like 
have a cheery line from those you have left behind. ‘f 

‘You will be glad to know that at 9 o’clock every Tuesday. 
the children’s Mass is said for our Soldiers and Sailors. 7 

‘“We should like to send some other practical assuranég 
of our good will, and it would help if we had some idea f 
what the modern Army and Navy needs most : e.g. woollétl 
articles, such as Balaclava helmets, socks, gloves, scarveyy 
etc. ; cigarettes or tobacco, pipes, fountain pens, playing 
cards, or any other article. 

‘Will you say which articles you would prefer ? 
“More important than these, do you possess a pa 
prayer-book and a rosary ? 4 

‘We hope to see you all back in . . . . for good befom 
long, and when you come on leave you can be sure of} 
welcome at the Presbytery or at any social function at th 
Club or Parish Hall. 

“Yours inmneiliy 
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